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Our Reservoir of World Respect and Hope 


DELIVER THE MATERIALS OF WAR—DEFINE OUR PEACE AIMS 


By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican Presidential Candidate—1940 
Delivered over the radio, October 26, 1942 


My fellow Americans: 


EVERAL months ago it occurred to me that perhaps 

I could make a contribution to the war by visiting 

the world’s people who have a stake in it. I wanted 
to see them. I wanted to talk to them at their fighting 
fronts. I also wanted frank discussion with both leaders and 
people in countries which have not yet decided on their 
course of action. 

Naturally, in time of war, it is impossible to leave this 
country without permission, So I applied to the President 
for permission to visit the Middle East, Russia and China. 
I wanted to go as a private citizen, as I had gone to England 
when she alone was so courageously holding the free world’s 
battle line against Hitler. The President agreed to my 
trip, and asked that I perform certain specific tasks for him, 
which I was happy to undertake. 

WENT AS A FREE AGENT 

It was clearly understood between him and me that apart 
from the specific matters handled for him, I should go as a 
free agent. I was at liberty to express my opinion while 
abroad and equally so when | returned. 

I have talked to literally hundreds and hundreds of people 
around the world in the last two months. Everywhere | 
made it crystal clear that I was present as a free citizen 
of a free country, a member of a different party from the 
President’s—in fact, the candidate who opposed him in 
1940, ‘ 

| traveled in a four-engined Consolidated bomber, which 
had been converted for transport service, and which was 
operated and navigated with extraordinary skill by Amer- 
ican Army officers. All my personal expenses I paid myself. 
If | have occasion to write articles, reporting on my journey 
at greater length, any proceeds will be paid at my direction 
to various war relief agencies that are supporting our com- 
mon cause. 

| make these points clear because the citizens of a de- 
mocracy have the right to know them. And tonight I am 


reporting to you, and summarizing my conclusions, as an 
American, interested only in the welfare of my country and 
proud that I am accountable only to my fellow-citizens. 


ConvINcED Wor tp Is SMALL 


If I ever had any doubts that the world has become small 
and completely interdependent, this trip would have dispelled 
them altogether. I traveled a total of 31,000 miles, which 
sounds very far. The net impression of my trip, however, 
is not one of distance from other peoples, but of closeness to 
them. 

Now, the extraordinary fact is that to cover these ap- 
parently enormous distances we were in the air a total of 
only 160 hours. We usually flew from eight to ten hours 
a day when we were on the move, which means that, out 
of the forty-nine days I allotted to the trip, I had about 
thirty days on the ground for the accomplishment of the 
purposes on hand. 

The new world that has been opened up by modern 
inventions was never more vividly illustrated, I think, than 
on our last lap home. We left Chengtu on October 9, 
traveled almost 1,000 miles in China, crossed the vast ex- 
panse of the Gobi Desert and the Mongolian Republic, 
crossed thousands of miles of Siberia, crossed the Bearing 
Sea, the full length of Alaska and the full width of Canada 
and arrived in the United States four days later, on Oc- 
tober 13. 


CALLs FOR GLOBAL PLANNING 


I say to you: There are no distant points in the world 
any longer. The myriad millions of human beings of the 
‘ar East are as close to us as Los Angeles is to New York 
by the fastest railroad trains. I cannot escape the conviction 
that in the future what concerns them must concern us, 
almost as much as the problems of the people of California 
concern the people of New York. 

Our thinking and planning in the future must be global. 
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Now this world we live in has become small not only on 
the map but also in the minds of men. All around the world 
there are some ideas which millions and millions of men 
hold in common, almost as much as if they lived in the 
same town. One of these ideas, and one which I can re- 
port without hesitation, has tremendous significance for us 
in America; it is the mixture of respect and hope with which 
the world looks to this country. 

Whether I was talking to a resident of Belem or Natal 
in Brazil, or one toting his burden on his head in Nigeria, 
or a prime minister or a king in Egypt, or a veiled woman in 
ancient Baghdad, or a Shah or a weaver of carpets in leg- 
endary Persia, now known as Iran, or a follower of Ataturk 
in those streets of Ankara, which look so like the streets of 
our Middle Western cities, or to a strong-limbed, resolute 
factory worker in Russia; or to Stalin himself, or the en- 
chanting wife of the great Generalissimo of China, or a 
Chinese soldier at the front, or a fur-capped hunter on the 
edge of the trackless forests of Siberia—whether I was talk- 
ing to any of these people, or to any others, I found that 
they all have one common bond, and that is their deep 
friendship for the United States. 


Says Att Turn to Us 


They, each and every one, turn to the United States 
with a friendliness which is often akin to genuine affection. 
| bring back to you this clear and significant fact: That 
there exists in the world today a gigantic reservoir of good- 
will toward you, the American people. 

Many things have created this enormous reservoir. At the 
top of the list go the hospitals, schools and colleges which 
Americans—many of them missionaries—have founded in 
the far corners of the world. Many of the new leaders 
of old countries—men who are today running Iraq, or 
‘Turkey or China—have studied under American teachers 
whose only interest has been to spread knowledge. Now, 
in our time of crisis, we owe a great debt to these men and 
women who have made friends for us. 

Good-will has also been stored up for us, like credit in 
a bank account, by those Americans who have pioneered in 
the opening of new roads, new airways, new shipping lines. 
‘They have caused the world to think of us as people who 
move goods, and ideas, and move them fast. They like us 
for this, and they respect us. 

Our motion pictures have played an important role in 
building up this reservoir of friendliness. They are shown 
all over the world. People of every country can see with 
their own eyes what we look like, can hear our voices. From 
Natal to Chungking I was plied with questions about Amer- 
ican motion-picture stars—questions asked eagerly by shop 
girls and those who served me coffee, and just as eagerly 
by the wives of prime ministers and kings. 





Finps Att ApmirRE LABor HERE 


There are still other reasons for our reserve of good-will 
abroad. The people of every land, whether industrialized or 
not, admire the aspirations and accomplishments of American 
labor, which they have heard about, and which they long 
to emulate. Also, they are impressed by American business 
and industry. 

In nearly every country I went to there is some great 
dam or irrigation project, some harbor or factory, which has 
been built by Americans. People like our works, I found, 
not only because they help to make life easier and richer, 
but also because we have shown that American business 
enterprise, unlike that of most other industrial nations, does 
not necessarily lead to political control or imperialism. 


I found this dread of imperialism everywhere. The fact 
that we are not associated with it in men’s minds has caused 
people to go much farther in their approval of us than I 
had dared to imagine. I was amazed to discover how keenly 
the world is aware of the fact that we do not seek—any- 
where, in any region—to impose our rule upon others or to 
exact special privileges. 

All the people of the earth know that we have no sinister 
designs upon them, that even when we have in the past 
withdrawn from international affairs into a false self-suf- 
ficiency, it was without sinister purpose. And they know 
that, now we are in this war, we are not fighting for profit, 
or loot, or territory, or mandatory power over the lives or 
the governments of other people. That, I think, is the 
single most important reason for the existence of our reser- 
voir of good-will around the world. 


Urces Use or “REsERVoIR” 

Now, as I see it, the existence of this reservoir is the 
biggest political fact of our time. No other Western nation 
has such a reservoir. Ours must be used to unify the peoples 
of the earth in the human quest for freedom and justice. 
It must be maintained so that, with confidence, they may 
fight and work with us against the gigantic evil forces that 
are seeking to destroy all that we stand for, all that they 
hope for. 

The preservation of this reservoir of good-will is a sacred 
responsibility, not alone toward the aspiring peoples of the 
earth, but toward our own sons who are fighting this battle 
on every continent. For the water in this reservoir is the 
clean, the invigorating water of freedom. 

I bring you the assurance that this reservoir exists. I 
also bring you the warning that it is leaking. It is leaking 
dangerously. It is leaking at a thousand points. It is leak- 
ing through steadily spreading cracks and holes. 

These holes have not been punched in the reservoir by 
Hitler. They have been punched by us. All the leaks in 
this priceless reservoir are of our own making. For the very 
existence of this reservoir is built on confidence in us, in our 
integrity of purpose, our honesty in dealing, our ability in 
performance. We have made great promises. How have 
these promises been fulfilled ? 


Frow oF War MareriaAts Hit 


Take the vital matter of our production of war materials. 
Here we are, supposedly the biggest industrial nation on 
earth. But the flow of war materials out of this country 
to some of the nations I visited is not only small in itself, 
but as compared to the immensity of this global war we 
are engaged in it is tragically small. 

This was first dramatized for me not at the end of the 
trip but near the start, when I saw a warehouse that was 
supposedly an important distribution center for American 
materials to be delivered by air transport. That warehouse 
was about the size of my house in Rushville, which has 
ten rooms. But when I came to examine the goods in it, I 
found there were only enough to fill one room of such a 
house. 

From this infinitesimal supply materials would have to 
branch out into ever-smaller streams and finally trickle into 
the hands of those who so desperately need them—people 
who sometimes do not know whether to laugh or to weep 
when these crates and packages arrive. 

I followed some of those streams and other streams to 
their destinations, and I stopped talking about American 
production. If I were to tell you how few bombers China 
has received from us you simply would not believe me. If 
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I were to tell you how far Russia feels we are from ful- 
filling our commitments, you would agree with me that we 
have little reason to boast about our performance. 


Saw PLaNgs, TANKS IN ACTION 


There are exceptions. I have seen American planes and 
tanks which have been in hard and grueling action and which 
stood up magnificently. I have seen the beginnings of ship- 
ping routes which will some time carry the kind of traffic 
the world is waiting for. I have seen something of the 
heroism and the skill with which Americans—pilots, sail- 
ors, engineers—are blasting the routes clear for our pro- 
duction when we get it ready. 

When will this be? That depends, I think, on how 
quickly we, and our leaders, can begin to think and act 
offensively, can begin to mobilize not for defense but for 
attack. It is my reasoned judgment that we cannot win this 
war 40 per cent mobilized. There are a great many people 
listening to me tonight who would like to do more if they 
knew what more to do. It is up to us to make our leaders 
give us more to do. 

For I tell you that if we continue to fail to deliver to our 
allies what they are entitled to expect of us or what we have 
promised them, our reservoir of good-will will turn into 
one of resentment. We cannot laugh this off or shrug it 
away or hide it behind censorship. Five million Russians 
and 5,000,000 Chinese have given their lives in this struggle. 
Each of these countries has lost as many men as we have 
in our entire Army. We owe them more than boasts and 
broken promises. 


Ask FoR PaciFic CHARTER 


We are also punching holes in our reservoir of good-will 
every day by failing to define clearly our war aims. Be- 
sides giving our allies in Asia and Eastern Europe something 
to fight with, we have got to give them assurance of what 
we are fighting for. The 200,000,000 people of Russia and 
the 450,000,000 people of China—veople like you and me— 
are bewildered and anxious. They know what they are 
fighting for. They are not so sure of us. Many of them have 
read the Atlantic Charter. Rightly or wrongly, they are 
not satisfied. They ask: What about a Pacific Charter? 
What about a World Charter? 

Their doubts were expressed to me in simple, unmistak- 
able questions. “Is there to be a charter only for the mil- 
lions of the Western Hemisphere?” they asked. “Is there 
to be no charter of freedom for the billion people of 
the East? Is freedom supposed to be priceless for the white 
man or for the Western world but of no account to us in 
the East?” 

Many of them asked me the question which has become 
almost a symbol all through Asia: What about India? Now, 
I did not go to India. I do not propose to discuss that 
tangled question tonight. But it has one aspect, in the 
East, which I should report to you. From Cairo on, it con- 
fronted me at every turn. The wisest man in China said 
to me: 

“When the aspiration of India for freedom was put aside 
to some future date, it was not Great Britain that suffered in 
public esteem in the Far East. It was the United States.” 


MEANING OF FREEDOM QUESTIONED 


This wise man was not quarreling with British imperial- 
ism in India when he said this—a benevolent imperialism, 
if you like. He does not happen to believe in it, but he was 
not even talking about it. He was telling me, and through 
me, you, that by our silence on India we have already drawn 
heavily on our reservoir of good-will in the East. People 


of the East who would like to count on us are doubtful. 
They cannot ascertain from our government’s wishy-washy 
attitude toward the problem of India what we are likely 
to feel at the end of the war about all the other hundreds 
of millions of Eastern peoples. They cannot tell from our 
vague and vacillating talk whether or not we really do stand 
tor freedom, or what we mean by freedom. 

In Africa, in the Middle East, throughout the Arab world, 
as well as in China and the whole Far East, freedom means 
the orderly but scheduled abolition of the colonial system. 
I can assure you that this is true. I can assure you that 
the rule of people by other peoples is not freedom, and 
not what we must fight to preserve. 

Please understand—I am not talking about the Common- 
wealth of Free Nations. | am talking about the colonial 
system wherever it exists, under whatever nation. We Amer- 
icans are still too apt to think and speak of the British 
Empire. We must recognize the truth that in vast areas 
of the world there is no longer any British Empire but in- 
stead a proud Commonwealth of Free Nations. British 
colonial possessions are but remnants of empire. We must 
remember that throughout the Commonwealth there are 
men and women numbered in millions who are working 
selflessly and with great skill toward reducing these rem- 
nants, extending the Commonwealth in place of the colonial 
system. 

REFERS TO SMUT’S SPEECH 

This it seemed to me, was what General Smuts was talk- 
ing about in his recent dramatic speech before the cheering 
British Parliament. 

As Americans we must also recognize that we share with 
these men and women of the British Commonwealth of 
Free Nations the responsibility of making the whole world 
a commonwealth of free nations. The grim, relentless prog- 
ress of this war is teaching all of us that in a world forced 
to choose between victory and slavery, between freedom and 
fascism, there are no purely local problems. 

India is our problem. If Japan should conquer that vast 
subcontinent, we will be the losers. In the same sense, the 
Philippines are a British problem. If we fail to deliver, 


by force of arms, the independence we have promised to the 


Filipinos, the whole Pacific world will be the loser. We 
must believe these simple truths, and speak them loudly and 
without fear. Only in this way can the peoples of the 
world forge, in this war, the strength and the confidence 
in each other which we will need to win the peace. 

There will be lots of tough problems. And they will 
differ in different mandates, different colonies. Not all the 
peoples of the world are ready for freedom, or can defend it, 
the day after tomorrow. But today they all want some date 
to work toward, some guarantee that the date will be kept. 
For the future, they do not ask that we solve their problems 
for them. They are neither so foolish nor so faint-hearted. 
They ask only for the chance to solve their own problems 
with economic as well as political cooperation. For the 
peoples of the world intend to be free not only for their 
political satisfaction but, also, for their economic advance- 
ment. 

There are other holes that we are blindly punching in 
our reservoir of good-will which can be more easily re- 
paired. One of them is the half-ignorant, half-patronizing 
way in which we have grown accustomed to treating many 
of the peoples in Eastern Europe and Asia. 


Asks Betrer U. S. REPRESENTATION 


The rulers of our allies and our potential allies are proud 
and intelligent men. The Shah of Iran, the Prime Minister 
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of Iraq, the Prime Minister or the foreign Minister of 
‘Turkey, the Generalissimo of China—to mention just a few 
—~are men who understand the world and who have impor- 
tant ideas about the future. They are in substantial agree- 
ment, for example, as to the necessity of abolishing imperial- 
ism, of liberating the peoples of the world, of making free- 
dom a reality, instead of just a nice word. 

They feel unanimously, I think, that the United States 
can, and must, make an enormous contribution to the new 
solutions. They are able and eager to work with representa- 
tives of the United States, and to begin now. 

But consider our policy. We have consistently failed to 
send to these men representatives with authority to discuss 
such problems intelligently and to take realistic steps toward 
their solution. 

One of our representatives to a great power, for example, 
although he has worked for more than twenty years in the 
country where he is stationed, has not troubled to learn the 
language of a proud and sensitive people to which he is ac- 
credited. On our special missions to Russia no one of Cabinet 
rank has been sent from this country to talk to Mr. Stalin. 
It was the British Prime Minister who primarily spoke for 
us on the last such mission. Between Cairo and Teheran live 
the Arab-speaking peoples, in half a dozen lands, with great 
traditions and great futures. Yet, when I was there, we 
had in all this area no Minister or Ambassador in residence. 

We must wipe out the distinction in our minds between 
“first-class” and “second-class” allies. We must send to 
represent us among all our allies really distinguished men 
who are important enough in their own right to dare tell 
our President the truth. 


ARBITRARY CENSORSHIP DENOUNCED 


There is one more leak in our reservoir of good-will which 
I must report to you. It can be plugged, I believe, by 
resolute and aggressive action by the people of democratic 
nations, and especially of the United States. This is the 
atrophy of intelligence which is produced by stupid, ar- 
bitrary or undemocratic censorship. 

It has been suggested much of late, for example, that 
private citizens, particularly those not expert in military 
affairs er those unconnected with government, should refrain 
from making suggestions about the conduct of the war— 
military, industrial, economic or political. It is said that 
we must remain silent and allow our leaders and the experts 
to solve these problems unmolested. 

This position threatens, I believe, to become a tight wall 
which will keep the truth out and lock misrepresentation and 
false security within. I have reported to you tonight that in 
many important respects we are not doing a good job; that 
we are on the road to winning the war, but that we run a 
heavy risk of spending far more in men and materials than 
we need to spend. This report is based on facts. Such facts 
should not be censored. They should be given to us all. 
For unless we recognize and correct them, we may lose 
the friendship of half our allies before the war is over and 
then lose the péace. 

It is plain that to win this war we must make it our war, 
the war of all of us. In order to do this we must all know 
as much about it as possible, subject only to the needs of 
military security. A misdirected censorship will not ac- 
complish this. 


Macinot LINE As A WARNING 


You all recall that France had a military leader by the 
name of Maginot. When a far-sighted citizen of France 
occasionally suggested that perhaps conditions of modern 


warfare were such that fortresses built underground would 
not be adequate against airplanes and tanks, he was reminded 
that he should leave such matters to the experts. 

The record of this war to date is not such as to inspire 
in us any sublime faith in the infallibility of our military and 
naval experts. Let’s have no more of this nonsense. Military 
experts, as well as our leaders, must be constantly exposed 
to democracy’s greatest driving power—the whiplash of 
public opinion, developed from honest, free discussion. Men 
with great power usually like to live free of criticism. But 
when they get that way, that’s the time to increase the 
criticism. 

For instance, it was public criticism of the constant fail- 
ures in North Africa that brought about a change of com- 
mand there. When I was in Egypt, that new command 
stopped Rommel. It has now begun aggressive fighting. I 
hope our aid to this action will be adequate and prompt, so 
that Britain and America will be able to eliminate Rommel, 
free North Africa from Axis domination and begin an as- 
sault on the soft spots of Southern Europe. 


SECOND FRONT PLEA REITERATED 


I reiterate: We and our allies must establish a second 
fighting front in Europe. I also hope that shortly we can 
put the considerable force in India to aggressive use in an 
all-out attack on Burma, as General Wavell has urged. 
Thus we will relieve the pressure of our enemies on China 
and Russia, our superb fighting allies. 

I have tried to outline to you the major conclusions of a 
trip around the world, in the middle of the war. I have 
told you of our greatest asset, our reservoir of good-will, 
and I have told you of the holes we have punched in that 
reservoir. I have told you of. certain real accomplishments 
and I have also told you that in many respects we are not 
doing a good job. You may well ask—What does it all add 
up to? I will try to state it briefly. 

I believe that in a military sense we can win this war. 
I believe we have the resources, the manpower and the 
courage to do so. But a military victory, as such, will not 
be enough. 

Now, I have a son in the service, as so many of you have. 
And when I set this boy of mine against the background 
of what I have seen all over the world, I am absolutely 
positive that a military victory will not be enough. The 
total defeat of the Japanese war lords, the total crushing of 
the German Wehrmacht, could not in themselves solve the 
problems of this great, tumultuous earth. We must fight 
our way through not alone to the destruction of our enemies 
but to a new world idea. We must win the peace. 


Peace TO MAKE Wor tp FREE 


To win that peace three things seem to me necessary— 
first, we must plan now for peace on a global basis; second, 
the world must be free, economically and politically, for 
nations and for men that peace may exist in it; third, Amer- 
ica must play an active, constructive part in freeing it and 
keeping its peace. 

When I say that peace must be planned on a global basis, 
I mean quite literally that it must embrace the earth. Con- 
tinents and oceans are plainly only part of a whole, seen, 
as I have just seen them, from the air. Russia and China, 
Egypt, Syria and Turkey, Iraq and Iran are also parts. 
And it is inescapable that there can be no peace for any part 
of the world unless the foundations. of peace are made se- 
cure throughout all parts of the world. 

When I say that in order to have peace this world must be 
free, I am only reporting that a great process has started 
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which no man—certainly not Hitler—can stop. Men and 
women all over the world are on the march, physically, in- 
tellectually and spiritually. After centuries of ignorant and 
dull compliance hundreds of millions of people in Eastern 
Europe and Asia have opened the books. Old fears no longer 
frighten them. They are no longer willing to be Eastern 
slaves for Western profits. They are beginning to know 
that men’s welfare throughout the world is interdependent. 
They are resolved, as we must be, that there is no more 
place for imperialism within their own society than in the 
society of nations. The big house on the hill surrounded by 
mud huts has lost its awesome charm. 


WESTERN WORLD ON TRIAL 


Our Western world and our presumed supremacy are now 
on trial. Our boasting and our big talk leave Asia cold. 
Men and women in Russia and China and in the Middle 
East are conscious now of their own potential strength. 
They are coming to know that many of the decisions about 
the future of the world lie in their hands. And they intend 
that these decisions shall leave the peoples of each nation 


free from foreign domination, free for economic, social and 
spiritual growth. 

Finally, when I say that this world demands the full 
participation of a self-confident America, | am only pass- 
ing on an invitation which these peoples of the East have 
given us. They would like the United States to be one 
of their partners in this grand adventure. They want us to 
join them in creating a new society, global in scope, free 
alike of the economic injustices of the West and the political 
malpractices of the East. But as a partner in that great 
new combination they want us neither hesitant, incompetent 
nor afraid. They want a partner who will not hesitate to 
speak out for the correction of injustice anywhere in the 
world. 

Our allies in the East know that we intend to pour out 
our resources in this war. But they expect us now—not 
after the war—to use the enormous power of our giving 
to promote liberty and justice. Other peoples, not yet fight- 
ing, are waiting no less eagerly for us to accept the most 
challenging opportunity of all history—the chance to help 
create a new society in which men and women the globe 
around can live and grow invigorated by freedom. 


A War of Spirit 


“OUR COMMONWEALTH STANDS UNSHAKEN” 


By JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS, Premier of South Africa 
Delivered to the Joint Session of the British Houses of Parliament, October 21, 1942 
This text is from a transcription and not compared with the original 


R. Chairman, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
M am very sensible of the great honor you are do- 

ing me today and | appreciate this vast audience, 
the reception and the welcome you give me. But above all, 
I appreciate today the presence and the chairmanship here of 
my old leader “L.G.” Words fail me to express my feelings 
on an occasion like this. But 1 am here today to address 
you on the war. The Prime Minister has led me into this; 
he brought me here; he created this occasion, and | feel now 
like the sacrificial lamb being led to slaughter. But I rely 
on your sympathy and your support to see me through. 
This, for me, is a very great occasion, and I am deeply 
sensible of the exceptional honor which you are doing me. 

In my experience, it is indeed a unique occasion. It is 
no small thing to be called upon to address the members of 
this sovereign Parliament of the United Kingdom, this mother 
of Parliaments, and of free democratic institutions, this 
senate of kings—to use the phrase once applied to the Roman 
Senate. I appreciate this honor which is more than I have 
deserved, but I accept it as expressing your goodwill to my- 
self personally and to the small country and people whom 
I have the honor to represent. 

I think—I know—you have singled me out for this dis- 
tinction today largely because I happen to be the last sur- 
viving member still active in my office of the War Cabinet 
of the last war. I was the youngest and the least of that 
notable band and, no doubt, for very good and sufficient 
reasons, I have been spared—perhaps overlooked—by the 
storms and the years, and now I reappear after many years 
on this great scene and you are somewhat interested in this 
mythical figure from a past era and a bygone age, almost. 

I know the subject of the War Cabinet is a minor mat- 
ter of controversy among you, and I shall therefore avoid 
invidious comparisons between then and now. But you 


will allow me to refer to the two leaders in the two supreme 
crises of our sorely tested generation. As I have said, | am 
very proud to be honored today by the presence of my old 
leader, Mr. Lloyd George, but for whom who knows what 
might have happened in the mortal crisis of twenty-five 
years ago. Today, in this greater crisis, we gratefully re- 
member his imperishable service and thank God for the gift 
of the saving grace of his great historic leadership. He stands 
out as the supreme architect of victory in the last war. 

No less have we been blessed with distinguished leadership 
in this vaster struggle of today. I sometimes wonder whether 
people in this country sufficiently realize what Winston 
Churchill has meant and still means, not only to them, 
but also to the Allied peoples, the United Nations, and to 
brave men and women everywhere today in the world. His 
foresight, his courage and energy, have been an inspiration 
to all of us everywhere. He remains the embodiment of the 
spirit of eternal youth and resilience—the spirit of a great, 
undying nation in one of the greatest moments in history. 
Let us recognize with gratitude that we have been richly 
blessed with wonderful leadership, both in the last war 
and in this. 

I have spoken of the two great actors—the two greatest 
actors—in this drama, the continuing drama of our age. | 
call this a continuing drama because I view this war as a 
continuation of the last war, and the whole is perhaps another 
Thirty Years War which began in 1914, was interrupted by 
an armistice in 1918, improperly called a peace, was resumed 
with greater ferocity in 1939, and may continue—who knows 
—until 1944. The intervening armistice was a period of 
feverish rest or unrest and dreams and illusions. I have 
referred to the two great actors in this drama of our age; 
there is a third and a greater actor to be mentioned; I refer 
to the British people and the spirit which animates them and 
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the voung nations around them in the British Commonwealth 


of Nations. 

One occasionally hears idle words about the decay of this 
country, about the approaching break-up of the great group 
which: we form. What folly and ignorance! In some quar- 
ters, what wishful thinking. It is true that this great human 
experiment in political organization, this proudest political 
tructure of time, this precedent and anticipation of what 


ne hopes may be in store for human society in years to 
ome-——this great commonwealth is being tested as never be- 
fore in its history. But is it not standing the test? Is not 
this free and voluntary association, is not this world-wide 


human comradeship today holding together more successfully 
than ever before under the most brutal attack? 

Knowing the dangers and temptations we have had to 
face, the stresses and strains imposed on us, nothing has been 
more remarkable to me than the cohesion—the enduring cohe- 
sion—of this vast structure under the hardest hammerstrokes 
of fate. We have suffered; we are poorer; we shall be poorer 
still. We have had heavy setbacks and an exceptional run 
of bad luck. Is it a wonder that in the fourth year of war 
there may sometimes come moments of disappointment, 
sometimes moments of fatigue, and occasionally even a sense 
of frustration? But this, this great Commonwealth remains 
the heart of the defense against the most terrible onslaught 
ever made on human rights and liberties. It stands un- 
shaken by the storms and the setbacks. The people of this 
island are the real heroes of this epic drama, and I pay my 
small tribute to their unbending unbreakable spirit. 

I have been absent from this country for almost ten years, 
and coming back now I can see for myself the vast change 
which the trials and sufferings and exertions of the war 
period have wrought. I remember the smiling land rebuilt 
and largely recovered after the last war, where a happy 
people dwelt securely, busy with the tasks and thoughts of 
peace. 

I now come back to a country over which the fury of 
war has raged, a country whose people has had to face in 
their grimmest mood the most terrible onslaught in its his- 
tory. Many of its ancient monuments are damaged or gone 
forever. The blitz has passed over cities, ports, churches, 
temples, humble homes and palaces, Houses of Parliament 
and law courts. Irreplaceable treasures of a thousand years 
ot almost uninterrupted progress and culture and peaceful 
civilization have disappeared forever. War is a horror people 
still call forth, but in its modern scientific form very different 
trom what passed before under that name. War has come 
to this favored land and attempted its work. Much has 
gone which is lost forever, but one thing—one thing is not 
lost; one thing, the most precious of all, remains and has 
rather increased. For what will it profit a nation if it wins 
the world and loses its soul? The soul remains. Glory has 
not departed from this land. I speak not of outward glory, 
but of what your Gallic neighbors call “la gloire’’; I speak 
rather of that inward glory, that splendor of the spirit which 
has shone over this land from the soul of the people and 
has been a beaconlight to the oppressed and downtrodden 
people in this new martyrdom of man. Did the enemy say 
“Gott strafe England?” “God bless England” has been the 
response from the victims of this most fiendish onslaught 
in history. 

But for this country, the stand it made from 1939 on- 
ward, its immeasurable exertion up to now, its toil and sweat, 
its blood and tears, this world of ours may have been lost 
tor a thousand years and another Dark Age might have 
settled down on the spirit of man. This is its glory: to have 
stood in the breach and to have kept the way open to man’s 
vact future. And when, after a long absence, I see today 


this flame of the spirit above the flame of the blitz, I feel 
that 1 have come to a greater, a prouder, a more glorious 
home of the free than I ever learned to know in its palmiest 
days. This is the glory of the spirit which sees and knows 
no defeat or loss but increasingly nurses, nourishes and sus- 
tains the will to final victory. 

I have singled out for emphasis the spirit and service of 
this country because they have been the most important— 
indeed, the crucial factors for our Allied cause. But the 
spirit of resolution and endurance,—of sacrifice—is not con- 
fined to Britain. All the Allied Nations, each in its own 
degree, share in this spirit. When we survey the world to- 
day in its agony, we see everywhere the same spirit lighting 
up the somber scene. Think of China and its five years of 
suffering at the hands of the Japanese war lords with their 
so-called co-prosperity sphere in Asia. Think of Russia and 
its unbroken spirit under the hardest blows and the most 
cruel sacrifices of war. Look at the wonderful resurgence of 
the brave little people of western Europe whom no adversity, 
defeat, danger or chains can hold down. Think of the heroic 
guerrillas of Serbia and other small nations. Look at the new 
glory of Greece which has so effectively dimmed the tinsel 
grandeur of Mussolini’s Rome. Truly a new Hellas has 
arisen to fulfill the poet’s vision. And looking further afield, 
watch the young nations of our Commonwealth at their job. 
Last and greatest of all, see America in her invincible might, 
under one of the greatest of leaders marching forward to 
the flaming ramparts of the world in east and west. And 
shall we forget France—not dead, but like Lazarus only 
sleeping and waiting—waiting for the dawn to shake off 
the torpor which has temporarily overcome her historic 
genius. 

No, the spirit of man is neither dead nor decadent. It will 
never bend a knee before the new slavery. The light of 
freedom which has lighted our slow and faltering advance 
through the ages still shines in the night which has overtaken 
us; the glory is still with us and we shall follow it with 
all our strength and devotion to the new dawn which surely 
awaits our race. 

A dangerous and terrible passage lies before us and it will 
call for all our combined resources, all our concentrated will 
and effort, all our highest leadership to carry us to our goal. 
There is no place for complacency or wishful thinking. The 
mortal struggle is on and it will become more cruel and 
desperate as the end draws nearer, for indeed, it is a struggle 
for life and death between the contending systems and ideol- 
ogies which now divide mankind. 

I pass on to the war situation. For the first three years 
of the war our role was necessarily a defensive one. That 
role was imposed on us by the intensive secret preparations of 
the enemy for six years before the war, by the false sense 
of security he had sedulously fostered among us, and by 
the mood of appeasement which had in that way come about. 
That advantage of the enemy no immature offensive on our 
part could possibly have overcome. We could barely main- 
tain our self defense against the most terrible odds. In those 
cases where we were in honor bound to take the offensive 
in support of other small peoples, we suffered reverses which 
still further weakened us. Let us, however, never regret 
the help we did our best to bring to Norway, Holland and 
Greece in their hour of need. In those common sufferings 
which we shared with them the United Nations were born. 

But these efforts were beyond our resources at that time, 
and we suffered discouraging reverses. Only in Africa could 
we assume the offensive—but modesty prevents me from 
dwelling on that theme. Then came the most deadly catas- 
trophe of all, when France fell. It was an awful moment in 
history. The sudden fall of a great nation, a world power, 
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is a phenomenon almost unknown in history and this par- 
ticular blow was as unexpected as it was deadly. The enemy 
looked upon it as the end for us also, and this mistake prob- 
ably eventually saved us. Instead of immediately turning 
upon London, Hitler changed his plans and crossed to Paris, 
and gave us the opportunity to recover our breath and pre- 
pare for the blitz against London. And what a defense it 
was! What a defense it was! Surely never in history did 
the future hang on so slender a thread and was the outcome 
so painfully and prayerfully watched by so many millions 
all over the world. Providence saved us there but—let us 
admit—the devil helped also. Such is always the function of 
evil in this world. The defeat of the Luftwaffe in that su- 
preme crisis saved not only London and Britain, but, I firmly 
believe, the whole Allied cause and the future of the world. 
The fall of France was followed by two other events 
both of the greatest importance, for the subsequent course 
of the war. The first was another fatal blunder of Hitler. 
Balked in his air attack on London, he saw that it was 
unsafe to attempt an invasion of Britain before first clear- 
ing his rear in Russia. The fortitude and duration of the 
Russian resistance have surprised not only Hitler but every- 
body else. Probably no such losses on both sides have ever 
been suffered in the history of war. If the Russian losses 
must have been terrible, it is equally true that the German 
army is bleeding to death in Russia. 

The appalling blood-letting which is necessary for Hit- 
ler’s ultimate defeat is being administered by the Russians, 
and they alone can do it. In spite of their losses in men 
and material and territory, the Russians show not the least 
sign of giving in, and the bitter defense will go on to the 
bitter end. ‘This impression is confirmed by all the best 
inside information. 

Hitler has done his best to avoid Napoleon’s example, 
but history may yet record that the course he actually 
adopted was even more fatal than was Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow. The course for the Allies to follow is clear; 
whatever help in whatever form we can give to Russia to 
help to sustain her in her colossal effort should be given in 
the fullest measure and with the utmost speed. She is 
bearing more than her share at present—more than her 
share of the common cause. 

The second result of the fall of France was the almost 
total collapse of the entire Allied position in the Far East. 
Vichy opened the door to Japan in Indo-China. Through that 
unexpected opening the flood poured into Siam, Malaya and 
Burma. Indo-China was the back door to Singapore—a 
back door which we never dreamed would be opened by our 
ally against us—an event for which the defense of Singa- 
pore made no adequate provision and which made its fall 
inevitable. And when Singapore fell, the whole Dutch East 
Indies and the other island groups in the Far East were 
doomed, and it has only been possible to stop the flood at 
the very shores of Australia and New Zealand. 

People who have not followed or understood the in- 
evitable, the terrible logic of events have blamed the Allies 
for these tremendous setbacks. England’s foes have taken 
the loss of Singapore as a proof of decadence and a sign of 
the approaching downfall of the Commonwealth. As a 
matter of fact, it was merely a consequence—and a logical 
consequence—of the downfall of France and nothing more. 

We mourn these losses. We mourn especially the tem- 
porary loss to Holland of her great empire in the Far East 
which has been a model of colonial government. We de- 
plore our diminished opportunities, at the moment, of help- 
ing China in her stout defense. But these things will pass. 
For Japan, as surely as for Hitler’s Germany, the writing 











is on the wall. All that will remain of this spectacular 
Japanese success will be Japan for the Japanese. 

For Japan has infallibly sealed her own doom. Pearl 
Harbor was at once a challenge to America, to western civili- 
zation and to the principles of good faith on which it is 
basically founded. In the long run, Japan will not be good 
enough as an associate even for Germany. There are degrees 
even in infamy. Not that I deplore Pear] Harbor. From 
our point of view it was a heavy price, but well worth 
paying for the immense gains that have resulted. It was 
what the chemists call a “catalyst” which suddenly crystal- 
lized, precipitated and solidified American opinion as nothing 
else in the world could have done. At one sudden leap 
America was in the war. 

These are the steps that have marked our climb out of 
the abyss into which the fall of France had all but precipi- 
tated us. 

First, the defeat of the German Luftwaffe over London ; 
second the treacherous attack of Germany on Russia, in 
spite of the peace treaty between them; third, Pearl Harbor 
and its sudden and timely effect in carrying America 100 
per cent into the war, while Admiral Nomura and Mr. 
Cordell Hull were talking peace at the conference table. We 
have much to be thankful for, but not least for the colossal 
mistakes of our enemies. Will a fourth blunder be com- 
mitted? Will Japan, in spite of her peace treaty with 
Russia, launch a treacherous attack against her also? Time 
alone will show. We can await the issue. 

We have now reached the fourth year of this war and 
the defense stage has now ended. Let me set your minds at 
rest; | am not going to discuss the future offensive strategy 
of the war—the amateur strategists can do that with greater 
freedom and less responsibility. I only wish to emphasize that 
one phase is ended and another phase has begun. The final 
alignment, both of the Allies and our enemies, has been 
made. Resources have been developed and mobilized on a 
colossal scale, ours still on the increase, those of the enemy 
on the decline. Our manpower is still growing; that of the 
enemy is getting depleted, while he makes ever heavier drafts 
on his suffering vassal peoples. The spectre of want, hunger, 
and starvation is beginning to stalk through the subject 
countries. The spirit of unrest is moving and rising. The 
explosive limits of endurance are drawing near. We are ap- 
proaching the point when both on the war front and on 
the home front in enemy countries the situation is ripening 
for far reaching developments. 

So far, time has been in our favor and has, on the whole, 
been kind to us. In spite of heavy setbacks and many disap- 
pointments, we have had the necessary time to prepare, to 
parry blow for blow, and to assemble and consolidate the 
forces and resources on which we rely for the Allied victory. 
Once the time has come to take the offensive and to strike 
while the iron is hot it would be folly to delay, to over-prepare 
and perhaps miss the opportunity. Nor are we likely to do 
so—of that I am satisfied. On this point it would be un- 
wise for me to say more, lest it should bring unnecessary 
and harmful speculation. I only would point out to you 
that today is Trafalgar Day. It reminds us of that dark 
hour—the darkest hour in the Napoleonic wars—when your 
great national hero, the embodiment of the heroic offensive 
spirit of this people—sought out the superior forces of the 
enemy and dealt them that fatal blow which not only saved 
England from invasion, but turned the whole tide of war 
and finally saved Europe from being overwhelmed by the 
insensate domination of one man. This is not only an an- 
niversary; it is a reminder and an inspiration to us to Zo 
forward and do likewise. I am sure it will not be lost on 
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us and our gallant allies. For us too, the great offensive 
moment is ripening. 

I pass now on to another point and wish to emphasize 
the deeper significance of the struggle on which we are en- 
gaged. It is no ordinary political issues that are at stake, 
and the outcome of this war will not be immaterial to the 
future character of our civilization. In spite of the specious 
promises of a new order and the alluring appeals to the 
idealism of youth, actual events have in the last three years 
revealed the true nature of Nazi ideology. We know now 
beyond all doubt what Hitler’s New Order means. Persecu- 
tion, domination, suppression, enslavement of the free human 
spirit, extermination—these are the dominant features of the 
new creed as practiced in the occupied countries. 

It is written in blood and tears and nameless sufferings 
of vast numbers of innocent men and women of all ages 
and conditions. 

It is in contrast to this that I have emphasized the heroic 
spirit of the suffering Allied peoples now under Hitler’s 
heel, because I feel that this is the heart of the matter. 
This, at bottom, is a war of the spirit, a war of man’s soul. 
Hitler has tried to kill the spirit and to substitute for it 
some_ersatz thing, something which is really negation. He 
has instilled into German youth a new racial fanaticism. 
He has sought strength in the ancient discarded forest gods 
of the Teutons. He has sunk into reversion to the pagan 
past and to denial of the spiritual forces which have car- 
ried us forward in the Christian advance which constitutes 
the essence of European civilization. He has trampled under 
foot the great creed which had proved the greatest dynamic 
of all human history and made western civilization the 
proudest achievement of man; he has trampled on the Cross 
and substituted for it the crooked cross, his symbol for the 
new devil worship which he has tried to impose on each 
country in the world. Nietzsche’s superman is substituted 
for the Man of Nazareth as the new leader of the human 
race. He has stamped on the human virtues which we had 
learned to cultivate under the symbol of the cross. Decency, 
sympathy, mercy are not words found in this new code. 
He has trampled on the spirit of liberty which had become 
the accepted political creed of the modern world. He has 
started a new era of martyrdom for the human spirit, an 
era of persecution such as mankind had not known since it 
emerged from the Dark Age. The suffering he has in- 
flicted on Jews and Christians alike, the tide of horror 
launched under his Gestapo regime over the fair west, 
constitutes the darkest page of modern history. He has out- 
raged and insulted and challenged the very spirit of humanity 
and tried to found a new barbarism. 

After what has happened since 1939 in the occupied coun- 
tries and elsewhere both in peace and war, there is no more 
doubt about the meaning of it all. The main issue has now 
become perfectly clear. This is a challenge to all we have 
learned to value and to prize even above life itself. Behind 
ill the issues of this war lies the deeper question now posed 
to the world: which do you choose, the free spirit of man 
which has shaped the values of our civilization, or this sub- 
stitute, this foul oppression, now resuscitated from the under- 
world of the past? This, in the last analysis is what this 
war is about. 

At bottom, therefore, this war is a new crusade, a new 
fight to the death. for man’s rights and liberties and for 
the personal ideals of man’s ethical and spiritual life. To 
that fanaticism we oppose this crusading spirit which will 
not sheath the sword till martyrdom and all its works have 
been purged from this fair world. And in that spirit the 
United Nations will march forward to victory and to the 
world which will follow the victory. 


I come to this question: what is the sort of world which 
we envisage as our objective after this war? What sort of 
social and international order are we aiming at? These are 
very important questions if we mean not only to win the 
war but also the peace. Our ideas of these matters 22 years 
ago were much too vague and crude and at the same time 
much too ambitious with the result that when they came 
to be tested by hard experience they proved wanting. With 
that experience before us, we ought this time to hammer 
out something more clear, more definite. A great deal of 
thought is, no doubt, already being given to these matters 
and one may hope that we shall approach the peace much 
better informed and equipped than we were last time. 

Certain points of great importance have already emerged. 
Thus we have accepted the name of the United Nations. 
This is a new conception, much in advance of the old 
concept of a league of nations. We do not want to be a 
league, but something more definite and organic, even if, 
to begin with, more limited and less ambitious than the 
League. The United Nations is, of course, a truthful con- 
ception, and on the basis of that conception much of the 
machinery for the functioning of an international order 
might well be restored. 

Then again, we have the Atlantic Charter, in which cer- 
tain large principles of international policy in the social 
and economic spheres have been accepted. That too marks 
a great step forward; it only requires more careful defini- 
tion and elaboration to become a real Magna Charta of the 
nations. 

Again, we have agreed on certain large principles of social 
policy involving social security for the citizen in matters 
which have lain at the root of much social unrest and 
suffering in the past. We cannot hope to establish a new 
heaven and a new earth in the bleak world which will 
follow after this most destructive conflict of history, but 
certain social and economic evils could be tackled on modest 
practical lines, on an international scale, almost at once. 

Then again, we have accepted the principle of interna- 
tional help underlying the mutual aid agreement. The open 
hand in international life is already a matter of practical 
politics, and should be suitably extended after the war. This, 
too, is a far reaching innovation, pointing. the way to fruit- 
ful developments in future. 

All these are already indications of considerable advances 
to a better world and a richer life for man. To these we 
may add much of the social and economic work of the League 
of Nations. Much of the League organization could con- 
tinue to function for the future well-being of mankind. 
In sober resolution, in modest hope, and in strong faith, we 
move forward to the unknown future. There is no reason 
why we should not hopefully and sincerely attempt to carry 
out for the world the task which now confronts us as never 
before in the history of our race. 

An American statesman has called this the century of 
the plain man, of the common people. I feel that by the 
vast suffering through which our race is passing we are 
being carried to a deeper sense of social realities. We are 
passing beyond the ordinary politics and political shibboleths. 
It is no longer a case of Socialism or Communism or any 
of the other “isms” of the market place, but of achieving 
justice and fair play for all. The people are searching their 
own souls for the causes which have brought us to this pass. 
May it be our privilege to see that this suffering, which has 
troubled and seared man’s spirit, shall this time not be in 
vain. 

Without feeding on illusion, without pursuing the impos- 
sible, there is yet much in the common life of the people 
which can be remedied, much unnecessary inequality and 
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privilege to be leveled away. Health, housing, education, 
decent social amenities, provision against avoidable insecurity 
—all these can be given and much more can be provided for, 
and thus a common higher level of life achieved for all. 
Between the nations a new spirit of human solidarity can be 
cultivated and economic conditions can be built up which 
will strike at the root causes of war and help lay a deeper 
foundation for world peace. 


With honesty and sincerity on our part, it is possible to 
make basic reforms both for national and international life 
which will give mankind a greater chance of survival and 
of progress. Let this program, by no means too ambitious, 
be our task and let us already now, even in the midst of 
war, begin to prepare for it. And may heaven’s blessing 
rest on our work, in war and in peace. 


Pay-As-You-Go Taxation 


THE DANGER IN INCOME TAX DEBT 


By BEARDSLEY RUML, Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Delivered before the Queens Taxpayers Co-operative League, Long Island City, N. Y., October 2, 1942 


government for income tax. They seem to feel that 

since they have just paid an instalment on Septem- 
ber 15th, and since the next payment isn’t due until De- 
cember 15th, for the time being at least they are not in debt 
for income tax. They are wrong. They are in debt now 
for the instalment still due this year, and, worse, they are 
in addition in debt for income tax on what they have al- 
ready earned this year. Under our present system this debt 
will have to be paid next year whether they then have 
any income or not. 

If they die, this amount will be taken from whatever 
estate they leave. If they lose their jobs, there will be a 
charge against what they have saved. If their earnings are 
less, the full tax has to be met out of the lower earnings. 
Nothing can stop the march of the days, and when the 
due date comes they must pay the tax they owe on the income 
they have already had. It is a real debt, and practically all 
income taxpayers are actually in debt for about one year’s 
full income tax. 

The present system is a bad system. It is a dangerous 
system for all of us, and it should and can be corrected. 

Income-tax debt is the meanest kind of debt there is, be- 
cause it only hurts people when they are in trouble. As long 
as our incomes are the same, or better than they were last 
year, we can keep on paying that income tax debt. 

But if anything happens to this year’s income, the in- 
come tax debt remains and there is trouble. Men are 
called into the armed services, others go into government 
work at lower pay, men and women are displaced from 
peace-time industy by wartime dislocation, some suffer sick- 
ness and accident, others must retire because of advancing 
years. All of these find that now with the new high tax 
rate their income tax debt is an intolerable problem, wiping 
out savings that have been accumulated over the year. And 
for the tens of thousands that have already been injured, mil- 
lions of us are in danger, because we are each subject to the 
same hazards and the same inevitable loss of income. 

The sooner the problem is solved, the easier it will be to 
solve. In 1940 there were 4,048,619 income tax payers; in 
1941 there were 7,645,473; in 1942, 17,688,219. On the 
first of January 1943, under the Revenue Bill of 1942, 
there will be 26,900,000 taxpayers in debt to the Federal 
Government for tax on their 1942 income, an increase of 
22,850,000 since 1940. It is clear than the government can- 
not continue for long to be the creditor of some 27,000,000 
taxpayers and their families in debt for income tax, par- 
ticularly when there is no substantial question of revenue 


| NEW people realize how much money they owe the 


involved in skipping a year and getting the whole country 
on a current pay-as-you-go basis. 

Not only are the numbers of taxpayers much larger than 
they were, but the amount of debt for each taxpayer is much 
greater than is commonly understood. Here are the figures 
now in the new tax bill. Unless we get the Pay-As-You-Go 
plan, a man with a taxable net income, after exemptions, 
of $4,000 in 1942 will owe the government $820 on New 
Year’s Day 1943. If his income as above was $5,000, his 
debt will be $1,080; and if $10,000, the government will 
claim $2,620 from him, even though his earnings are lower 
in 1943 or completely disappear. If he dies, these sums will 
be taken from whatever remains of his estate. 

The income tax debt on smaller incomes is likewise start- 
ling. For example, a taxable net income, after exemptions, 
of $2,500 leaves a debt for next year of $490 and even 
$1,000 means $190 still to be paid. A stenographer who has 
been making $30 a week during 1942 and who gets married 
in the early part of next year will carry to the altar an in- 
come tax bill of $192.04; and if she happened to be a sec- 
retary getting $50 a week, the happy couple will start off 
being in debt to Uncle Sam for $386.40 on her account. 

If the Pay-As-You-Go plan is adopted, all these taxpayers 
will be income-tax debt free, except for any necessary year- 
end adjustment. And they will stay on a current paid up 
basis, since they will be paying income taxes on what they 
earn as they earn it. 

The Pay-As-You-Go income tax plan is a three-way plan; 
it applies only to individuals and not to corporations. First 
of all, it is a plan that will relieve thousands of citizens 
from hardship and distress arising from income-tax debt, 
and that will bring peace of mind to millions more who 
are in income-tax-debt danger. 

Second, it is a method for clearing the decks for an all- 
out war-financing program. If we can all be free of income- 
tax debt on the first of next year, we can start on a pay- 
as-you-go basis and stay there. If we need high withhold- 
ing taxes we can have them; if we need to supplement vol- 
untary savings with compulsory savings, we can do that 
too. But whatever is called for, it would be paid out of 
the current year’s income as an assessment on the same year’s 
income. We would not be paying for dead horses while we 
are fighting a war. 

In the third place, the Pay-as-You-Go income tax plan 
is the best kind of financial planning for the post-war period. 
Our policies can then be forward looking, not backward 
looking. We will not be trying to collect income taxes from 
people who are unemployed ; we will not be debating whether 
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we should collect taxes on 1941 incomes from men recently 
demobilized from the armed forces. We will not have a 
spending spree in the first little boomlet, financed on un- 
paid taxes, and then a tax debt headache if incomes should 
drop off for a year or so. 

The answer to the problem is to pay as we go, but the 
practical question arises—how can we pay our taxes on 
current income at the same time we are paying our taxes on 
last year’s income? ‘The answer is as simple as daylight 
saving. When we decided that it was in the national in- 
terest to save fuel and power by going to work an hour 
earlier in the morning, we simply turned all of our clocks 
ahead and went on with our business. 

This is what has been suggested to Congress as the answer 
to the personal income tax problem: that we turn our tax 
clocks ahead one year. 

The income taxes which we are paying this year are 
taxes on our 1941 incomes, so what the plan means is that 
this year the taxes which we are paying out of our 1942 
income would be taxes on our 1942 income, and that at the 
end of the year we would be paid up, or practically so. Then 
next year in 1943 we would be paying on 1943, and so on. 

If at the end of 1942 .we have paid too much tax, we 
will get a credit. If we have not paid enough, we will 
make up the difference. This adjustment will be made in 
March of 1943 when we file our new income tax return. 
So we shall be out of debt to the Federal Government on 
our income tax, and instead be on a continuing cash basis. 

In view of the lateness in adopting a tax program, I have 
suggested that for those taxpayers who have never filed an 
income tax return the year 1942 should be skipped for them 
as a matter of practical necessity. 

You may ask how the government can cancel the 1941 
income tax without losing a lot of money that is badly 
needed for the war effort. The answer is this: Since we all 
vo along paying our income tax on our current income, the 
government will receive in 1943 just as much and perhaps 
even more revenue than under the present system. The 
government will ultimately lose the 1941 tax, but this loss 
will not occur until we either die or stop earning money, 
which means that the loss will be spread over the lifetime 
of the present income-tax-paying generation. 

‘The Treasury has never considered taxes receivable as 
an asset, and so these taxes can be written off the balance 
sheet of the government without the change of a single 
penny. The Treasury has made the point that the plan 
would involve the cancellation of several billions of taxes 
and that this is no time to cancel taxes; but, as the Treasury 
itself admits, the plan would not reduce tax receipts except 
over a period of many years, and so since actual revenue is 
the thing that counts now, mere bookkeeping entries are 
not important. 

The Treasury feels that a withholding tax is highly im- 
portant in keeping taxpayers current. I, too, favor a with- 
holding tax, because it makes it easier for people to keep 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. But if we want a withholding tax 
the Pay-As-You-Go plan is the only way to solve the prob- 
lem of having a withholding tax without having some 
amount of double taxation—that is, of paying two years’ 
taxes in one. If a withholding tax provision turns out to 
be either undesirable or impracticable, the Pay-As-You-Go 
plan stands on its own feet as a sound method of getting 
the country free of income-tax debt. 

The difficulty with the plan that seems to loom largest 
in the minds of some is the so-called “windfall” problem. 1 
pointed out in my original statement that under any plan 
that gives equal treatment to all taxpayers there will be a 
number of “windfall cases of individuals 


” 
cerfain cases, 


who will benefit unduly because of the fact that for them 
1941, or whatever year is skipped, happened to be a year of 
unusually large income, larger than that of the year that 
preceded or that followed. Consequently, whatever year is 
selected these persons would receive unintended benefits. 

In answer, I have pointed out that no tax program will 
cut with the precision of a surgeon’s knife. Furthermore, 
these few individuals could not have foreseen that this plan 
would be suggested or adopted, and therefore no deliberate 
manipulation of income for this purpose is involved. 

So far as there is inequity, it resides in being too beneficial 
to some few taxpayers; but since the pian is beneficial to 
all and harmful to none, inequity of this kind, though re- 
grettable, is an imperfection of a minor order as compared 
with the great good that will be achieved. 

I have no doubt that once a clear idea has been formed 
as to what “windfall cases’ under the plan should be taken 
to be, the provisions can be drawn to catch many of them. 
I shall suggest certain provisions a little later on, but at 
best it might not be possible to catch them all—what then? 

There are some things that are worse than a few “wind- 
fall cases.”” One would be not to adopt any Pay-As-You-Go 
plan at all. Another would be to adopt a plan so compli- 
cated or so uncertain in its effect that the great good of 
Pay-As-You-Go would not be achieved. Another would be 
not to give equal treatment to all taxpayers under the plan 
lest the “windfall cases” receive undue benefits. 

Much as I dislike “windfalls,” even if they cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated, I am still for the plan. I cannot bring 
myself to the point of refusing to do good for millions 
simply because I will be doing too much good for a few 
that don’t deserve it. 

I have made the following three suggestions for minimiz- 
ing the problem of ‘windfall cases”’ : 


(1) Do not cancel the 1941 income tax on capital 
gains. A large part of the true “windfall” problem comes 
from capital gains because the year in which the gain is 
taxed is the year in which the transaction happens to be 
closed. Capital gains are not like ordinary recurring in- 
come, and can be properly separated out in the plan. 

(2) Provide a special death tax to recover what may 
be considered “‘windfalls” arising because of death in 
1942, or during some appropriate transition period. This 
tax should be steeply graduated and should take most 
of the higher bracket income tax that would be otherwise 
cancelled, but it should leave some balance of the can- 
celled tax in the estate subject to ordinary estate taxes 
only. 

(3) Take an average of 1940, 1941, and 1942 in all 
cases where claim for credit exceeds $10,000, or some 
other suitable amount. The average of the three years will 
be a practical way of determining a fair normal income 
for 1941, instead of “windfall” income. The cancella- 
tion of 1941 tax would apply to this average income only, 
and the balance of tax on actual 1941 income to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded $10,000 would not be credited or re- 
funded. 


The Treasury has proposed a modified plan which would 
apply to the full tax debt of some taxpayers and to only a 
part of the tax debt of the rest. Concretely, the Treasury 
proposed that the tax year of 1942 rather than 1941 be 
skipped, and then for only the lowest two brackets—that is 
10 per cent—and that the balance of the tax debt remain- 
ing should be paid over the next two or three years, this, in 
addition to current income taxes that will be payable in those 
years. The Treasury concedes that this would leave between 
10 and 20 per cent of our taxpayers still owing the govern- 
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ment for taxes on their last year’s income. This group of 
10 to 20 per cent includes practically all of administrative, 
technical and professional men and women who need free- 
dom from income-tax debt danger as much as anyone else. 
The Treasury’s proposal to change the year from 1941 to 
1942 would eliminate from benefits of the plan the mil- 
lions of men who have gone into the armed services and 
into the government this year. 

Quite apart from the question as to who is included or 
excluded, or for how much, I personally favor as a matter 
of principle the over-all application of the Pay-As-You-Go 
plan for eliminating tax debt, giving all taxpayers equal 
treatment under the plan. 

These are my reasons: For those in the lower brackets, 
the plan will obviously have far-reaching beneficial results 
since unfortunate circumstances of loss of income will not 
be doubly unfortunate because of last year’s debt. 

For those in the middle brackets, it will eliminate count- 
less personal and family tragedies, free many able citizens 
for public service, and step up the efficiency of American 
industry by making possible the retirement and pensioning 
of executives who are holding on, largely to pay their in- 
come tax, and never catching up. 

For those in the upper brackets, it will make much less 
practical difference than might appear. First, because like 
anybody else as long as they have their income they con- 
tinue to pay their taxes; and, second, when they die, what 
otherwise would have been paid by an individual as income 
tax on the previous year’s income is subject to estate taxes 
in the highest brackets. 

But apart from the practical considerations, the reason I 
favor over-all application of the principle is because it gives 
equal treatment to all taxpayers under the plan. In adopt- 
ing Pay-As-You-Go, by skipping ahead for some, we should 
turn it ahead for all, and get the whole nation out of in- 
come-tax debt by the beginning of 1943. 

Insofar as we want more equality of income and of wealth, 
we can have these through the progressive income tax and 
the progressive inheritance tax, but we should not use this 
general income tax reform—Pay-As-You-Go—unequally to 
accelerate indirectly the impact of progressive taxation. 

The lack of force in the objections which have been made 


to the plan has been apparent to press and public alike and 
has been the subject of nationwide comment. The dislike 
of “windfall cases” was felt by some, but I have suggested 
above three methods that would eliminate all of the most 
objectionable “windfall cases.” The principle of equal treat- 
ment to all tax-payers under the plan has been questioned, 
but by surprisingly few. I have pointed out that even if 
Congress desires to limit the application of this principle, 
we can still have a Pay-As-You-Go income tax plan, but 
it will leave part of our citizens with a remaining income 
tax debt.. The specific modified plans suggested by the Treas- 
ury have been grossly inadequate so far as eliminating in- 
come tax debt is concerned. 

The Pay-As-You-Go plan was recommended unanimously 
by a Sub-Committee of the Senate Finance Committee. The 
full Committee at first rejected it but yesterday, by unan- 
imous vote the Senate Finance Committee placed the 
Pay-As-You-Go plan on the agenda for the joint committee 
which is to study compulsory savings and to report by De- 
cember first. This action makes Pay-As-You-Go a real 
legislative possibility for 1942. And since the plan stands 
on its own feet, there is still time for it to be recommended 
and acted upon so that we can all of us start on a pay-as- 
you-go basis for 1943. 

I feel that the Pay-As-You-Go income tax plan in a form 
acceptable to Congress will certainly be adopted, because 
income-tax payers want to be free of income-tax debt and 
they know it can be done without hurting the Treasury 
and without paying two years’ taxes in one. The taxpayers 
know that Pay-As-You-Go solves the problem simply and 
fairly by skipping an income-tax year. They know the whole 
trouble was caused by a basic defect in our income-tax law, 
which has existed from the beginning: that of paying a tax 
on last-year’s income out of this year’s receipts. The defect 
was not their fault, and they know it. They want it cor- 
rected this year and they want to be on a Pay-As-You-Go 
basis by the beginning of 1943. 

As a nation of individuals we will be better able to meet 
the present and to attack whatever the future has in store 
for us if we are paid up in our income tax, and, being out 
of income-tax debt, we can pay as we go out of what 
we earn. 


War and the Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CURRICULA 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Delivered over WMAL on the Washington Star Forum Program, September 2, 1942 


AILY the realization grows that we are in for a 
long hard struggle; and that education must be ad- 
justed to the pressing business of total war. That 

some schools should have moved rather slowly in making the 
great conversion from the business of peace to that of war 
is perhaps inevitable. We are not a militaristic Nation. Al- 
most never before in our history have the schools had need 
to turn their full attention to the science of war. Yet as 
the crisis deepens, as we more and more gear ourselves for 
all-out total war, the schools, too, must readjust their or- 
ganizations and redirect their efforts toward one great end— 
the certain and speedy winning of this war. What, then, 
are some of the things the schools and colleges can do to 
help win this war? 

My first suggestion concerns the elementary schools. The 


fundamentals of childhood education, with their emphasis 
upon mental security, physical health and growth, and com- 
mand of the tools of learning, are not altered for the emer- 
gency. Millions of present elementary school children will 
still be in school when victory is won. They must grow up 
to help in the long slow task of rebuilding the post-war 
world, of healing its rancors, of binding up its wounds, of 
creating that spirit of brotherhood which alone enables men 
to live at peace with their fellows. The special contributions 
which elementary schools can make to winning this war are 
therefore expansions of the kinds of tasks which they are al- 
ready accomplishing: the care and protection of young chil- 
dren in nursery schools and kindergartens; the provision of 
before and after school programs of recreation for children 
of working mothers in congested war-service areas; the ex- 
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pansion of school facilities and services to include nutritious 
school lunches; closer cooperation with parents in safe- 
guarding children’s health and morale. 

So helping to win this war demands little basic change in 
the organization and program of elementary education. Can 
the same thing be said for secondary education? Can the 
high schools go on doing business as usual, with only minor 
modifications in curriculum and organization? The answer 
which has just come out of a four-day Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War sponsored by the Office of Education War- 
time Commission is emphatically “No.” We are faced with 
certain brutal facts. Fact number one is that wars are won 
by fighting men using weapons produced by working men 
and women. The manpower requirements for winning a long 
war are simply enormous. ‘That means that in so far as 
possible boys of 16 and 17 years of age now in our 28,000 
high schools must begin to prepare for military occupations. 
‘To meet the growing and critical requirements of the armed 
forces for specialists, the facilities of all high schools must 
be put to maximum use. 

Again, just as the manpower needs of the armed forces are 
pyramiding, so are the manpower needs of war production, 
in factories and on farms. Here, in addition to training men 
not suited for military service, we face a task of replacement 
training; training of girls and women to replace men gone 
from farms and factories; training girls and women to re- 
place men gone from stores and offices and from essential 
community service occupations. 

In making the curricular adjustments required of sec- 
ondary schools these needs are pressing: 

First, there must be greatly improved services for occupa- 
tional information and guidance into critical services and 
occupations. School counselors must have authentic informa- 
tion not alone as to the capabilities of particular youth; they 
must also have information concerning the critical needs of 
the Nation fer manpower with certain types of preliminary 
preparation. 

Second, there must be a new emphasis upon programs of 
physical fitness. Strength, stamina, endurance and functional 
vigor are demanded above all else in wartime. Every high 
school boy and girl must be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a program of physical activities appropriate to his 
or her interests and abilities, and geared to national needs. 

Third, since modern war is a battle of technicians and 
specialists, both in the combat forces and in the army of 
workers in industry; and since technology is based upon sci- 
ence and mathematics, our high schools must see to it this 
year. that larger numbers of pupils gain a more thorough 
mastery of those subjects. 

Fourth, pre-flight courses in aeronautics should be offered 
in thousands of the Nation’s high schools. Control of the 
air in modern warfare is an essential prerequisite for suc- 
cessful land or sea operations. We are in the process of de- 
veloping the greatest air force in the world. To meet the 
anticipated needs of the armed services for flight-crew offi- 
cers alone, there is every indication that we must interest 
all qualified boys in the junior and senior classes of our high 
schools in becoming candidates for aviation training on a 
pre-flight basis. 

Fifth, the high schools must not neglect their major and 
continuing responsibilities, that is, training of youth for 
citizenship in a democracy. In English classes, special em- 
phasis must be placed upon the development of fundamental 
reading skills; upon clear concise oral and written expres- 
sion; upon the literature of patriotism and American ideal- 
ism; of current events and war problems. In social studies 
classes, there should be more positive teaching of the mean- 


ing of democracy ; of our history, heroes and traditions. There 
should be instruction concerning matters of wartime econom- 
ics. There should be a new emphasis upon the development 
of geographical concepts; upon an understanding of the 
working of government in wartime. 

The sixth element in the high school program of curricular 
conversion involves the greatest wrench to existing prac- 
tices; yet it is exceedingly important. This element is the 
provision of pre-induction training for the armed forces and 
preparatory training for civilian occupations and services. 
At the present time our expanding Army and Navy are in 
critical need of many more specialists than are being re- 
cruited by the draft lottery or by voluntary enlistment. The 
facilities in our trade and vocational schools, and in our gen- 
eral high schools must be used to the maximum extent in the 
preliminary preparation of auto mechanics, radio operators 
and repairmen, machinists, typists, cooks, and a host of other 
specialists. 

A seventh important aspect of the school’s responsibility 
for wartime citizenship training is the development of an 
understanding and appreciation of our allies in the United 
Nations. Without in any way diverting us from the all- 
important business of winning the war, we can lay that 
foundation in public opinion which will make possible the 
winning of the peace as well. In this winning of the peace, 
the United Nations must stand and work together as in the 
war itself. 

I realize that there are serious obstacles to be overcome 
in converting the high school curriculum to make it more 
fully serve the war effort. But these obstacles must be over- 
come. 

Especially must the enthusiasm and will-to-serve of youth 
themselves be organized and channelled in a nation-wide 
program of participation in present war-service activities and 
in preparatory training for future war occupations, 

When we ask what the colleges and universities can do 
this year to help win this war, we enter an area in which 
there are many perplexing problems. Of some generalizations 
however, we can speak with assurance. First, the colleges 
and universities can adjust their entrance requirements so 
as to serve every qualified student who needs the services of 
the college to prepare him for war work. 

Second, colleges and universities can cooperate with the 
Army, the Navy and with industry in admitting to special 
short courses students who need training the college can 
give. At the present time, a number of colleges and universi- 
ties are providing courses of instruction for Signal Corps 
technicians, for Army stores managers, for tank repairmen, 
and other civilian or enlisted personnel of the War and Navy 
Departments. 

Third, the colleges and universities can make available 
facilities for housing, feeding, and providing health care for 
Army and Navy contingents sent to them, regardless of 
whether or not the instruction is to be given by the institu- 
tion or by the Army and Navy. 

Fourth, it will be generally agreed, I believe, that colleges 
and universities can revitalize their student personnel pro- 
cedures. College students today face unusually difficult 
choices. Should they enlist? They have been advised to 
continue their education until called by their government for 
service. Should they seek Selective Service deferment in order 
to complete courses of training for professional and technical 
occupations in which critical shortages exist? Upon these 
matters students are in great need of sympathetic counsel 
based upon authentic information of the manpower needs 
of the Nation. Plans are under way to supply such infor- 
mation. 
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Fifth, colleges and universities can adjust their regular 
courses and curricula more completely to wartime needs. For 
example, short curricula should be introduced in many fields, 
such as sub-professional engineering specialities and chemical 
and bacteriological specialities, for which preparation can be 
secured in one or two years. 

Liberal arts courses should be tuned to current war prob- 
lems. History courses should contribute directly to under- 
standing the backgrounds of the present war; geography 
should throw light upon the economic factors in this global 


conflict; and so on through the whole gamut of liberal arts 
departments. 

How can this War for Survival be surely won? Only as 
there comes to each and every one of us a more realistic 
sense of the terrible urgency of a genuinely all-out war effort. 
I am confident that, with the backing of patriotic Americans 
in thousands of communities, the schools and colleges of the 
Nation will pull their full share of the load up the steep in- 
cline to victory. 


Manpower for the Production Front 


REPLACING DRAFTED EMPLOYEES 


By RICHARD C. BROCKWAY, New York State Director, U. 8. Employment Service 
Delivered before the New York Chapter of the Society for the Advancement of Management, September 17, 1942 


HE printed announcemen: of this meeting raised a 

series of questions on use of manpower and concluded 

with the following statement: “With crises of one 
kind or another closing in on us, with contradiction fol- 
lowing contradiction, the employer, either in defense work 
or civilian supply, has about reached a point of exhaustion. 
This is particularly true regarding manpower requirements. 
Under such conditions, management becomes a day to day 
affair rather than a controlled projection of plans for achiev- 
ing objectives demanded by the war situation.” 

It was suggested that I might be able to supply informa- 
tion that would help you to chart a more clearly defined 
course ; help you to do some long time planning. 

I will try. 

Planning—long time and realistic planning—is the con- 
tribution industry can make to the manpower program. 

Your announcement reflected conditions of today all too 
accurately. It is true, in general, that personnel planning is 
in a day-to-day stage. To some degree this is unavoidable. 
But a great deal more planning is possible. That it has not 
been undertaken is probably due not only to uncertainty as 
to the plans of government, but also to a kind of inertia, an 
unwillingness to take drastic new steps until drastic steps are 
forced, and also to a kind of incredulousness that the man- 
power situation could possibly be as acute as it is painted. 

Let me assure you that the manpower situation is just 
exactly as acute as it is painted. And our almost unique posi- 
tion here in New York City, where a labor surplus of kinds 
exists, should not lull us into any complacency. Already, 
conditions are beginning to force fluidity in the entire Amer- 
ican labor market. 

Simple arithmetic shows these conditions, so I’m going to 
resort to a few figures and hope you will bear with me. 

On Monday of this week, for the first time, we were told 
that by the end of 1943 we may expect the military forces 
to number from 10 to 13 million men. And there was no 
promise that that top estimate was final. 

President Roosevelt has said that there will be no need 
to call boys from 18 to 20 until after the first of the year. 
For purposes of planning for labor supply, I think we can 
safely assume that after the first of the year they will be 
called. 

We can expect then that our army of 10 to 13 million 
men will be drawn from the 18 to 45 age group. 

There are 27 age groups in this span from 18 to 45 years. 
In each group there are approximately a million men—a 


total of 27 million draft age men in America, on whom the 
armed forces have already drawn or will draw in 1943. 

This means that by the end of 1943 every other man in 
the 18-45 age group will be in the army. 

Men between 18 and 45 who aren’t in the army will 
have been deferred either because they have physical handi- 
caps or because they are “necessary” men to industry. 

Now—in what position is industry to meet this kind of 
manpower drain? 

I’m not going to talk about civilian industry—industry 
that cannot be justified as essential to the war effort because 
civilian industry is being more realistic about the situation 
than war industry. Civilian industry knows now that to the 
extent that it survives at all, it will have to take the kind of 
labor it can get and is already swinging rapidly to the em- 
ployment of women, older workers, and the physically handi- 
capped. 

War industry shows quite another picture, however. 

We hear more and more every day about women in war 
industry. The papers and the radio reiterate the theme. 
But actually the war plant with as many as 50 per cent 
women employees is exceedingly rare. 

War plant workers today are preponderantly male—and 
under 45 years of age. 

I’d like to ask those of you who represent war industry 
—Can you tell me how many men you are going to lose to 
the draft? 

If you can, if you have taken such an inventory and done 
any planning as a result, you are in very select company. 

Proof lies in some studies that we have recently completed 
for several of the very largest war contract holders—plants 
that have well developed, competently functioning personnel 
departments. I am going to cite a few examples from these 
surveys because I believe they are typical. They add up to 
a well connected blow between the eyes and dictate immedi- 
ate, vigorous counter-action. 

We sent our men into these plants to study the occupa- 
tions, the type and length of training required for compe- 
tent performance on the job, the age groups employed, by 
occupation and department, the extent to which women 
were employed, the possibility of further use of women, the 
extent to which training and up-grading had been initiated 
by the plants, etc. 

On the basis of Selective Service practice, the male em- 
ployees were studied by age group to make the following 
tabulations of draft liability: 
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First—Men under 30 doing jobs requiring /ess than 
six months’ training. These are the most liable to im- 
mediate draft. 


Second—Men under 30 doing jobs requiring more 
than six months’ training. These men have higher, 
more essential skills, but employers can expect trouble 
in getting deferments, because of the youth of the 
workers. 


Third—Men over 30 doing jobs requiring less than 
six months’ training. These men are least likely to be 
drafted, because of their age (although up to 45 they 
too are draft-subject) and are the most likely candi- 
dates for up-grading within the plant to more highly 
skilled jobs or transfer to jobs on which women cannot 
be used. 


Fourth—Men over 30 doing jobs requiring more 
than six months’ training. These men are the only real 
backlog of male labor on which industry can now 
depend. 


The grouping does not take into account dependency and 
physical factors, but in other respects it is entirely valid as 
an index to potential loss to the armed forces. 

This is what one plant survey showed: 

lifty-five per cent of the concern’s present male employees 
are under 30 and are going to be drafted or have a fight on 
their hands to keep out of the draft—and one employer was 
stunned by the report. 

Another plant had 2,000 employees classed as learners. 
Only 4% per cent of the learners were women. Of the men, 
only 5 per cent were over 30, learning skilled jobs or semi- 
skilled jobs from which they could be upgraded, and so fair 
bets for draft deferment. On the other side of the ledger, 
thirty-three per cent were under 30 and training for semi- 
skilled work which would not justify deferment; and 62 
per cent, although training for higher skills, were under 30 
and so deferrable only on the basis of strong evidence that 
they were irreplaceable. To sum up, 92 per cent of the 
2,000 learners in this one company were in the groups most 
likely to be drafted. 

| can give you other examples—a plant employing only 6 
per cent women, with 55 per cent of its men in the under-30 
groups. 

\ plant employing only 7 per cent women, with 62 per 
cent of its men in the under-30 groups. 

A plant employing 9 per cent women, with 62 per cent of 
its men in the under-30 groups. 

One almost unique plant employs 48 per cent women— 
i ratio due chiefly to the fact that the plant is new and the 
handwriting on the wall is daily becoming clearer. Even 
this plant is facing trouble. Of its total employees, only 52 
per cent are men, but of those men, 64 per cent are in the 
under-30 groups. 

These are startling figures—and there is no reason to 
believe that the instances are unusual. Further, although 
these are large war plants, with high calibre personnel 
administration, the figures that we laid on the line after 
completing the surveys with the cooperation of the plants 
themselves, were shocking, eve-opening evidence of a threat 
to production that the companies themselves had not realized. 

It is no criticism of the companies or their personnel 
administrators that they were not aware of the situation. 
Personnel administration, in itself, is a relatively new field. 
A war situation comparable to today’s has never existed. 
Plant expansion has been so swift that personnel officers have 
their hands full if they keep hiring up to schedule, get people 
on the payroll and manage to handle grievances and make 


adjustments to keep employees morale at a satisfactory level. 
There has not been the time, nor a recognition of the necess- 
ity for getting off at a distance and looking at the personnel 
picture as a whole; for using the inventory approach to per- 
sonnel planning. Moreover, we are all suffering, undoubt- 
edly, from a hangover from the personnel practices jag that 
was possible during depression years. We have not yet got 
entirely out of our minds the habit of picking and choosing, 
the habit of knowing that no matter whom we hired for 
what job, there were plenty more where he came from. 

I have noted with a great deal of interest, and I think 
you will recognize that this is true, that the great majority 
of war plants are young men’s plants. Young concerns have 
expanded rapidly to meet the emergency, and to a large 
extent it has been the imagination and drive of young men 
that has made the quick transition possible. Company officers 
are young men. Personnel officers are young men. The 
point I am making is this: young men who grew up in the 
depression era have never experienced a labor shortage. They 
know now that there is a shortage of high skills, but it is a 
long jump from there to a recognition of potential general 
labor shortage, with the radical revision in planning and 
operations which that recognition requires. 

I have tried to show with a few specific examples actual 
conditions in actual plants that we are facing a general labor 
shortage, that it is beginning to be serious, and that it will 
be critical before another year is past. 

If you concede the evidence, then the next question is— 
what to do about it. 

There are plenty of plants keeping a weather eye out on 
the labor supply situation—and I have talked to a lot of 
employers on this subject recently—who will tell you they 
don’t have to begin to worry until the line-up at their gates 
begins to dwindle.. Then will be time enough—they tell me 
—to begin to plan for changes in hiring practices. 

We have known for a long time that these employers are 
looking at a mirage when they mistake a line-up at their 
gate for labor supply. I think most personnel managers 
admit this privately whatever their explanation to us of their 
inertia—otherwise they would not keep open at night in 
order to invite new lineups. Whether they admit it or not, 
proof of the mirage was a sampling we took recently, with 
the employer’s permission, on a typical daily gate line. We 
talked to 105 men. Ninety percent of them were employed 
and shipping around on their day off for better conditions 
and better pay. lf this is true at one employer’s gate, it 
means that his own men are using their days off for the 


same purpose, lining up at other comparable plants. 


If you concede that the size of the daily line-up can be 
discounted as any index of labor supply, the question then 
arises—to what extent can Selective Service be depended on 
to defer men now employed by war industry, whatever their 
age, and whatever their job. 

Yesterday General Hershey pointed out that up to now 
industry has gained what he called “a great deal of inci- 
dental protection” through deferments. The time is near, 
however, he said, when there must be a decision whether 
men are more valuable to industry or the armed forces. 
Industry is going to be “shocked” he said into realizing that 
many men can be replaced and that more and more women 
will have to be utilized as replacement. This warning can- 
not be taken lightly. I have heard it said, authoritatively, 
that the philosophy behind the Selective Service System is 
that every man between 18 and 45 belongs to the Army— 
that these men are only on loan to industry, to the minimum 
extent necessary, to supply manpower for essential produc- 
tion and civilian services. 

War Manpower Directive No. 1 ordered the United 
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States Employment Service to prepare and keep current lists 
of essential activities, essential occupations and so-called 
critical war occupations—An occupation is classed as essen- 
tial only if it is necessary to an essential activity and if at 
least six months training is necessary before a worker can 
perform satisfactorily on the job. An occupation is critical 
if it is essential and a labor shortage exists or is impending. 

These lists of essential activities and essential and critical 
occupations have been supplied to the Director of Selective 
Service. 

War Manpower Directive No. 5 calls upon the Director 
of Selective Service to relay these lists to all local boards 
and to grant temporary deferments to persons engaged in 
essential occupations, to the extent required for the main- 
tenance of essential activities. 

At the same time, the Selective Service System instructed 
all local boards to call on the Employment Service whenever 
additional information is needed to decide the occupational 
classification of a registrant, under these conditions: 


First—when there is any doubt whether the occupa- 
tion of the applicant is actually essential. 


Second—when additional information is needed to 
determine whether a local or national shortage exists in 
the occupation or is threatened. 


Third—when a local board is considering whether or 
not a registrant is replaceable by his employer. 


It should be understood clearly that the Employment 
Service has no official status in the Selective Service program. 
In providing as complete and reliable labor market data as 
possible, our representatives act purely in advisory capacity 
as technical experts on labor market conditions and occupa- 
tional requirements. Responsibility for decisions on occupa- 
tional deferment rests solely with the Selective Service 
System. 

However, the fact that Selective Service is calling on the 
Employment Service for this advice is important to you and 
to all industry—primarily as evidence of swiftly tightening 
integration in the manpower program. And further implica- 
tions of the provision for temporary deferment of essential 
men, should be perfectly clear. You may reasonably expect 
that your first requests for deferments for men in essential 
occupations will be granted. You may also expect however, 
that when you make application for renewal of those defer- 
ments, you will be expected to give evidence that you have 
made a bona fide attempt to replace the essential man; or, if 
a replacement has not been immediately available, that you 
have either instituted training yourself or asked public 
authorities to institute training for you, to develop replace- 
ments from among workers who are draft exempt. I cannot 
speak for Selective Service and the Army, but all the evi- 
dence seems to show that you are going to get scant sympathy 
for your requests for deferment renewals unless you can 
show convincing evidence that you have taken all possible 
steps to solve your own manpower problems without en- 
croaching unnecessarily on the manpower needed by the 
armed forces. 

You can find basis for this conclusion in War Manpower 
Directive No. III which instructs the United States Em- 
ployment Service to give priority to employers in essential 
activities whenever applicants are available in essential occu- 
pations. This directive provides specifically that the Employ- 
ment Service may deny priority service to any employer in 
essential activity: 

First—if the wages and working conditions he offers 
are below the prevailing standard for the area or less 
advantageous to the individual worker, or 


Second—if the employer has failed to utilize his 
present employees effectively through training, up-grad- 
ing and job breakdown, and 

Third—if the employer has failed to transfer to 
essential work any employees working in critical occu- 
pations on non-essential work under his ownership and 
control. 


In other words, the War Manpower Commission is saying 
that the U. S. Employment Service shall give priority help 
to employers who help themselves. That this same policy 
will certainly be carried over into Selective Service in the 
granting of deferments is implicit in the statement of pur- 
pose for appointment of the War Manpower Commission: 
I quote “to facilitate the most effective mobilization and util- 
ization of the manpower of the country.” 

The War Manpower Commission was appointed just six 
nfonths ago tomorrow. During that period it has been ac- 
cumulating information and issuing directives to established 
agencies to tighten the coordination between them. Mr. 
McNutt has announced, as a general policy, that no blanket 
controls are contemplated; that direct measures of control 
can be looked for on a regional basis as labor supply prob- 
lems in particular regions became critical. 

Last week saw the first direct action of this kind. Twelve 
western states, spanning the continent from New Mexico 
and Texas to Washington, Idaho and Montana, were desig- 
nated by Manpower Commissioner McNutt as a “critical 
labor area.”’ At the same time, all occupations in the lumber- 
ing and non-ferrous metal industries were designated as 
“critical occupations.” The order prohibited any employer 
in the region, whether essential or non-essential, from hiring 
any worker in any of the critical occupations, unless the 
worker could present a United States Employment Service 
certificate of separation from his previous employment; and 
it prohibited any worker from quitting a job in the two 
critical industries without obtaining a United States Em- 
ployment Service certificate of separation. This drastic step 
was taken because rampant labor piracy threatened produc- 
tion in these industries. 

The plan for control was drafted in close consultation 
with outstanding leaders of management and labor in both 
affected industries, and will be enforced, where enforcement 
beyond the cooperation assured by management and labor is 
necessary, through the Army, the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission in their control over operations of their con- 
tractors. At the same time, steps are being taken to adjust 
whatever inequities in wages, housing and working condi- 
tions have influenced workers to leave employment in the 
lumber and non-ferrous metals industries in the past. 

Similar action can be expected as necessary in Baltimore, 
since a Manpower Commission Director has already been 
appointed there. Baltimore was selected by the War Man- 
power Commission as an early testing ground because manu- 
facturing employment there increased 74 percent from 1939 
to 1942, because tens of thousands of new war workers are 
needed there in the near future, and because labor shortages 
there can be eased by the increased use of Negroes and 
women. First announcement of A. A. Liveright, formerly 
with the U. S. Employment Service in New York and now 
Manpower Director for the Baltimore Area, was a flat, 
barely elaborated statement that “employers who are not 
now using Negroes must make their plans to use them.” 

The word “must” did not imply compulsory legislation, 
he explained, but, I quote, “it is just an obvious fact that all 
sources of local labor must be used if our war program is 
not to bog down. And you may rest assured that the gov- 
ernment will not sit idly by and let that happen.” 
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Canada, in the past few weeks, has frozen all labor, has 
barred all getting and giving of jobs, except through the 
public employment service, in order to have absolute assur- 
ance that skills essential to the war program are used where 
they are most useful and most necessary. 

We in New York State are already confronted with 
critical problems of labor supply and of labor piracy in cer- 
tain areas. I cannot tell you yet what control to look for or 
where. But I can assure you that degrees of control will be 
forthcoming whenever they are necessary—tomorrow, or a 
month or six months from today. 

From the point of view of management, it is important 
to realize that when hiring is barred except under given 
conditions, with permission, the sure meaning of the restric- 
tion is that permission will not be given until all reasonable 
alternatives have been exhausted. For months now, the 
alternatives have been reiterated—training, upgrading, the 
employment of women, the employment of older workers 
and the employment of the physically handicapped wherever 
possible. This formula is as valid for New York City as for 
any place in the country. This week saw the New York 
City shipyard barriers against women broken after we had 
dragged bottom on the supply of experienced shipyard 


workers here. Other barriers are being broken. Employers 
from other cities and other states are now calling on New 
York City as one of the few areas of labor surplus in the 
nation. Before many days have passed a single out of state 
employer will be here with a schedule that calls for the 
hiring and out-migration of 20,000 New Yorkers. The tide 
is turning. The American labor market is becoming fluid. 
There are no islands any more. Now is the time to plan— 
realistically and boldly, setting aside habit and convention. 
There is no contradiction in the program. There is no need 
and no excuse for planning as a day to day affair. I repeat 
to you—deferments for your present employees are not the 
answer. Inventory your personnel now. If you recognize 
that inability to replace your present employees is going to 
be the only criterion for their deferment from the draft, the 
conclusion is inescapable. Your job now is to train, to up- 
grade, to employ women, to employ minorities, to employ 
older workers, to employ the physically handicapped—to 
make employment plans in the light of obvious military man- 
power needs. You have the chance to demonstrate to the 
world that this is a total war of the whole people, with no 
halt to be called until all of the people are working all of 
the time with all of the skill they possess. 


Freezing the Press 


FREFDOM OF SPEECH BUT NOT FREEDOM TO SPFAK 


By CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Fourth Accounting Institute Banquet, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, October 20, 1942 


RAVEL across the United States today and you will 

see tons upon tons of scrap metal in every city, town 

and village freely donated by the people to the war 
effort. From its origin to its fulfillment, this Victory Sal- 
vage Plan was a newspaper idea. 

In the sale of Defense and War Bonds, in the Red Cross 
Roll Call, in the U.S.O. campaign, in the mobilization for 
Civil Defense and Community Chests, in the distribution 
of information in regard to rationing, ceiling and other reg- 
ulations, the newspapers have performed a public service as a 
privilege and a duty. Wherever our soldiers, sailors and 
marines are in training, wherever they have been fighting, 
newspaper correspondents have been with them, wherever 
they have been permitted, and their reports and observations 
have been an invaluable factor in the building of civilian 
morale and national unity. 

‘The next time you hear anyone say that the newspapers 
have lost their influence, you may truthfully reply that in one 
of the great crises of our history the newspapers voluntarily, 
enthusiastically and loyally mobilized public sentiment in 
support of every war project. 

Nevertheless, in recent years and now almost daily during 
the war, the newspapers have been subjected to a freezing 
process by our Government. 

‘The process of freezing began during the last war. The re- 
strictive laws of 1917 and 1918 were not repealed in time of 
peace. From NRA to Lend-Lease the process of freezing the 
press continued. Since Pearl Harbor it has been accelerated. 
‘Today the authority of the Government to control the press 
is absolute, although called voluntary. 

Because this situation has a profound and portentous bear- 
ing on the freedom of public opinion, every newspaper reader 
must be concerned, because he is directly involved. 


Throughout the last war I served as a newspaper corre- 
spondent in Eurcpe and Asia. Thereafter, I worked and lived 
abroad, traveling in the course of a quarter of a century to 
upwards of forty countries in Africa and Latin America, as 
well as in Europe and Asia. 

Long before the outbreak of this global war, I had some 
global experience, and the essence of the lessons I learned may 
be expressed in a sentence: There are periods in a liftime 
when it is more difficult to live for your country than it 
would be to risk your life for your country. You and I are 
living in such a time today. You and I who cannot serve 
the armed forces have the inescapable obligation of main- 
taining on the home front the institutions, the ideals, the 
political principles and the ethical and moral standards which 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines are fighting to defend. 
We cannot meet that obligation unless we too are prepared 
to fight at home to maintain the American way of life and 
to defend it, when it is under attack by groups and organiza- 
tions determined to bring about a domestic revolution when 
our existence as an independent nation depends upon the 
outcome of this global war. 

Every reader of what has been the free press of our coun- 
try knows that there is not a single day of respite from 
propaganda advocating fundamental changes in the Amer- 
ican way of life. All of these are pressed upon public at- 
tention by the same method of creating fear, advocating haste 
and demanding acceptance. The justification presented for 
every change is that each one is necessary to win the war. 
With a combination of faith and fear, the people acquiesce, 
and this process goes on day by day and week by week. 

Under the cloak of war emergency, the American way of 
life is being profoundly changed by law, by directives, by 
executive orders, by judicial decisions, by consent decrees and 
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by accomplished facts which the people are told about after 
the events. This domestic revolution is going on while mil- 
lions of young men are under arms and orders, while they 
cannot express their opinions or register approval or dissent. 

We who remain at home share a literally stupendous re- 
sponsibility for what we are permitting to happen while these 
men are away, at sea, or on the several battle lines. 

Who among us would not prefer to face our foreign 
enemies and risk our lives to meet them in battle? There 
are indeed times when it is more difficult to live for one’s 
country than it would be to face injury, captivity, or death. 

Every reader of the printed word is aware of these 
changes. Is there an equal awareness of our individual and 
mutual responsibilities and obligations? 

There is an old story of a man who spent his life in the 
publishing industry. After years of labor he and his wife 
decided to build a new home. For one year they lived at the 
seashore, another year in the mountains. Finally, they se- 
lected a homesite and when they were asked why they pre- 
ferred the mountains to the sea the publisher replied: “We 
cannot change the sea or the tide. We can change the shape 
of the mountain. We can build roads, cut down the forest 
and plant new trees if we wish. We can change a mountain.” 

Similarly, economic and social conditions can be changed. 
Transition from one situation to another is inevitable, but 
when our Republic was founded the people claimed and pro- 
claimed certain inalienable rights, which included not only 
freedom of speech but the freedom to speak, not only freedom 
of the press but the freedom to print. We have rightly con- 
sidered these rights as changeless as the sea and tides. 

What is happening in the United States today is that a 
domestic revolution is not only changing economic and social 
conditions and standards; it is also uprooting and razing 
traditional and cherished educational and political prin- 
ciples, rights and ideals upon which our American way of 
life depends for sustenance and existence. Under the stress 
and emergency of war, we are freezing incomes, wag* 
rents. We are establishing ceilings, restrictions, and limi- 
tations on our economic and social customs and practices. 
These changes the people are accepting with remarkable 
fortitude and good spirit. Today the leaders of our domestic 
revolution are equally determined to freeze the Bill of 
Rights. They are determined to substitute freezing the 
press for freedom of the press. And every reader of every 
newspaper, pamphlet, periodical and book has a stake in 
that issue, because freezing the press means freezing public 
opinion and political action. 

If those who are determined to freeze the press succeed 
in achieving their objective, we may have freedom of speech, 
but be deprived of freedom to speak, because the facilities 
and instrumentalities of communication will be frozen for 
the duration and only those governmental officials and 
agencies beyond censorship control will be able to use them. 

In a time like this it is even difficult to speak publicly. 
It is difficult, because there is so little tolerance even for 
the expression of a conscientious concern. It would be far 
easier to fight a known enemy abroad. We can understand 
well the urge of men in the armed services in Washington 
to seek service on the battle lines. But all of us cannot leave 
the home front. Therefore, we must be loyal to the men 
in the army, navy and marines who are fighting abroad to 
defend the American way of life. We must fight for our 
principles, our rights and our convictions at home, even if, 
in that fight, the opponent is our own government. 

Sometimes I think that we need most of all in our own 
country today, more conscientious objectors—not conscien- 
tious objectors to military service, but men and women 
with conscientious allegiance to our inalienable rights, men 


and women who are prepared and unafraid to register their 
objections to the freezing of public speech, the freezing 
of public assembly of the press and of the radio. Con- 
ventions of professional and business men are being canceled, 
as county and state fairs were, because of the military 
burdens upon railroad, the rationing of gas and rubber. 
Voluntarily, these cong. csses, parliaments and meetings are 
being dispensed with and the benefits which come from these 
democratic gatherings are out for the duration. Are we 
aware of the fact that this procedure is freezing that pro- 
vision of the Bill of Rights which guarantees freedom of 
assembly ? 

Ever since the beginning of this war there have been re- 
strictions and limitations on the freedom of the press, so 
that today the press is frozen by law, by censorship, by di- 
rectives, by decrees and by executive action. In all govern- 
mental affairs the press is free only to report what is 
officially released. Editors and publishers are free to com- 
ment and to criticize. They are not free to investigate the 
war effort or to crusade and to report their findings. Inso- 
far as this relates to the war, no one has a right to object, 
because no journalist would purposely or even involuntarily 
give aid and comfort to an enemy. But the recent law suit 
filed by the Department of Justice in New York against 
The Associated Press and 1275 daily newspapers throughout 
the country has no justification whatever by the necessities 
of war. The object of that suit is not to preserve the free- 
dom of the press but to freeze the press into a new mold, 
not during the war but in perpetuity. 

The directors and members of The Associated Press have 
announced that they will fight the charges in the courts, 
because these journalists know that their reputations, their 
integrity, their obligations and responsibilities to the public 
are involved. And these attributes and convictions are the 
life of journalism, the life of the freedom to print. 

What is the new mold designed for freezing the press? 
It is the mold of governmental control. If The Associated 
Press is frozen into this mold, every other press association 
and newspaper, every periodical and book, every pamphlet 
and speech, every radio and forum will be frozen in similar 
molds, and the Bill of Rights and the Atlantic Charter will 
be relics of aspirations and ideals, not solemn covenants for 
the use and progress of humanity. 

Before the Department of Justice filed this civil action, 
the directors of The Associated Press were threatened 
officially with a criminal suit. And every director voted to 
stand trial rather than participate in a consent decree, which 
was the alternative offered. On that occasion these journal- 
ists were confronted by the actuality of a far reaching de- 
cision of conscience. They could have bought immunity 
by the simple expedient of accepting the Government’s order. 
Instead they met their public obligation to defend the free- 
dom to print on our home front. In a very real sense they 
had to be prepared to give their lives in defense of their 
cause, because conviction on criminal charges would have 
made them liable to imprisonment. Far more serious than 
imprisonment in the mind of a journalist would have been 
the acceptance of an order which would have made editors 
and publishers unfaithful to their sacred trust as custodians 
of the freedom of the press. 

Every newspaper reader has a stake in this law suit. 
Every newspaper reader has a stake in the ideals and prin- 
ciples, in the inalienable rights of the American way of 
life. Even before the attack on Pearl Harbor, and more 
vigorously since then, some government officials have been 
pressing upon us a domestic revolution designed to freeze 
our inalienable rights and those of millions of soldiers, sail- 
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ors and marines who cannot be here to defend themselves. 
Upon us today rests the grave responsibility and obligation 
of maintaining our freedom at home by resisting every at- 
tempt to freeze our freedoms in an un-American, alien and 
unbreakable mold. 


We who remain on the home front throughout this global 
war must be as prepared and as willing to live for our 
country as our soldiers, sailors and marines are prepared and 
willing to give their lives to defend it. Freedom is a living, 
growing plant of democarcy. Freeze it and it will die. 


Taxes Now and Victory Sooner 


INFLATION AND EQUITABLE TAXATION 


By MIARK EISNER, member of the New York Bar, former Collector of Internal Revenue 
Delivered over the facilities of the Municipal Radio Station (WNYC), October 14, 1942 


OR more than seven months, Congress has labored 

to enact the largest tax measure in our history. As 

provided in our constitution, the House of Represen- 
tatives “originated” and passed the war revenue bill. The 
House estimated that it would increase the current federal 
income to an amount of six and a quarter billion dollars. 
It sent this bill to the Senate. Exercising its constitutional 
prerogative, the Upper House, after long consideration, 
proposed a series of amendments to this war tax law, cal- 
culated to increase the added yield to eight and one-half to 
nine and one-half billion dollars. 

Now committees from both Houses of Congress are con- 
ferring to iron out their different versions of adequate war 
taxes. They will most likely agree substantially on the pro- 
posals contained in the Senate bill, which promises a larger 
increase. The conferees will compromise on a mutually ac- 
ceptable revenue bill. It will then be presented to the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen for their vote. Immediately after its 
adoption by both Houses, the tax measure will be forwarded 
to the President for his signature. If he signs the bill, as 
he is expected to do, it will become the tax law of our 
country. 

Thus by orderly constitutional process the American peo- 
ple, through their elected representatives, tax themselves for 
war. Even in these times of grave emergency, it must not 
be overlooked that America’s self taxation is molded in a 
heroic pattern. After the enactment of the 1942 revenue 
act, the federal government will receive from twenty-four to 
twenty-six billions of dollars in tax revenues in the current 
fiscal year. When local and state taxes of ten billion dol- 
lars are added to the federal taxes, the total tax bill of 
the American people grows to astronomical proportions. 
‘Taxes will represent a sum approximating thirty per cent 
of our total national income. 

These figures reveal in a limited measure the determina- 
tion of the nation to achieve victory no matter what the 
‘ost. The sacrifices entailed in these taxes, and in more in- 
cisive taxes, which are even now being prepared, represent 
our free will offering on the altar of democracy. They are not 
the only offering, nor the most important sacrifice. The 
courageous exploits of our armed forces in many parts of the 
world, who engage the enemies, have demonstrated, that we 
will gladly offer our very lives for victory. 

In the current fiscal year our federal government con- 
templates an expenditure now estimated at seventy-eight bil- 
lion dollars. It will therefore be seen that the current 
federal taxes will pay for about one-third of current federal 
expenditures. Most of our economists believe that this 
proportion is hardly adequate. Britains and Canadians, whose 
standard of living were considerably lower than ours, are 


currently paying 45 per cent and 55 per cent respectively, 
of their war costs. 

Because adequate taxes now will bring victory sooner, 
the American people will cheerfully welcome further tax in- 
creases as the needs arise. The Treasury Department awaits 
the final passage of the current tax bill to offer to Congress 
for its consideration, a new taxation plan, to add six billion 
dollars in new taxes. This is necessary not alone to meet a 
larger part of the federal expenditures but even more to 
stem the rising inflationary tide. 

We are now engaged in a global war which is fought on 
many fronts. All too few realize the controlling importance 
of the home front in the present struggle. President Roose- 
velt on Columbus Day minced no words in presenting a 
sharply outlined description of things to come. To mobilize 
our resources and energies for a total war effort, to maintain 
the morale of our armed and civilian population, we have to 
strengthen and defend our economy. 

The strains entailed by the shifting of our industrial ma- 
chine to war production and the mobilization of our full 
man power and other material resources have dislocated all 
our normal economic balances. Consumer goods are no 
longer available in adequate quantities to satisfy consumer 
demands. In 1943 when the national income will rise to 
one hundred and twenty billion dollars, the available supply 
of consumer goods and services will fall to a low of seventy 
billion dollars. The difference of fifty billion dollars would 
have started a disastrous inflationary spiral. Fortunately 
most of this gap between purchasing power and available 
goods will be closed by the tax bill and by the voluntary 
purchases of government securities and the savings of the 
people. There still remains however, the prospect of a gap 
variously estimated at from six to eight billion dollars, which 
will remain free to work havoc on our enemy. 

Congress helped to control inflation when it passed the 
necessary legislation authorizing the President to stabilize 
wage rates and farm prices. The prompt enactment of 
controls on the rising cost of living was a necessary step in 
the right direction. However, standing alone on our statute 
books, it can not do the necessary job of reducing the pres- 
sure on prices of consumer goods. The law does not dry up 
the increased spending power of the consumer, nor does it 
provide more goods to absorb the consumer demand. Further- 
more in recent months, several studies have revealed that 
the maximum demands for consumer goods will arise from 
those in the lowest income brackets. Many consumer units 
which have never before had sufficient earnings to provide 
adequately for the elementary necessities of life, today are 
receiving compensation for their war work which enables 
them to buy these necessities. In the middle income groups, 
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the same thing applies. Many consumer units or families, 
now have the means to buy better and more food, clothing, 
housing as well as some minor luxuries. While in the cases 
of these families, the goods they can now afford to buy are 
not necessities and the goods such as certain foods, some 
clothing, houses, refrigerators, washing machines and auto- 
mobiles are no longer manufactured and easily available, 
they continue to scramble for the rapidly diminishing stock 
piles, with their newly acquired riches which represents 
for them excess funds. 

Human nature being what it is, this scramble for goods 
can not and perhaps should not be stopped. For in a sense, 
these people are entitled to the rewards for their labors, and 
their labors will most certainly be improved by their re- 
wards. 

Thus we are confronted with a dilemma that can only be 
resolved fairly by equitable taxation. If consumption is to 
be reduced, it must first be reduced by those who consume 
more than they need, or those who waste their earnings on 
things they don’t really need and luxuries. Taxes and en- 
forced savings can be made to prevent this with the least 
possible harmful effect on the productive efficiency of our 
humble workers in every category of our war enterprise. 
“Taxes now and victory sooner” then becomes a real slogan 
to hasten the success of our nation in its struggle “for the 
restoration and perpetuation of faith and hope and peace 
throughout the world.” This objective so clearly stated by 
our President in his fireside chat of last Monday evening is 
worth every sacrifice. I believe the American people are 
fully ready for any sacrifice, including the surrender of their 
full excess purchasing power to achieve an early victory. 

The tax bill which is now about to be enacted is only a 
beginning in the direction of a full war time tax program. 
Originally the Treasury proposed that Congress enact a 
withholding tax on all salaries and wages in excess of a 
minimum exemption, and the House incorporated such a tax 
in its bill. The Senate however in its version of the law 
rejected the withholding tax, substituting a victory levy of 
five per cent on all gross income above $624 yearly, adding 


certain rebate provisions. The current tax bill raises the 
normal income tax rate from four to six per cent and surtax 
rates ranging from thirteen to eighty-two per cent graduated 
according to amount of surtax income. Personal exemptions 
are reduced to five hundred dollars for single, and twelve 
hundred dollars for married persons, with a credit of three 
hundred dollars for each dependent. 

Corporation taxes are similarly increased to a total of 
normal and surtaxes of forty per cent, while excess profits 
are raised to ninety per cent. The present measure freezes 
social security taxes at one per cent on employers and em- 
ployees and increased excise taxes on liquors, beer, wines, 
cigarettes, cigars, lubricating oil, slot machines, photographic 
apparatus and bus, train and plane fares. 

It will be readily seen that there remain considerable areas 
of taxation on which the present bill has not encrouched. 
The bill also provides for a joint Congressional study of 
compulsory savings, to be ready for consideration by the 
national legislature before December first. The action taken 
by Congress in freezing the social security taxes cuts off 
an immediate source of federal income, which might have 
helped further to prevent inflation. Such treasury proposals 
as withholding taxes, joint returns, spendings taxes, as well 
as sales taxes or excises upon additional products would most 
certainly tap enormous new sources of revenue. 

Congress will probably proceed to write a new revenue 
bill immediately after election. Despite the previous hesi- 
tancy of our legislators and their delay in enacting adequate 
taxes, I believe that they have been convinced that we must 
tax now for victery sooner. If we delay our attack on the 
Axis, on every front, with every resource at our command, 
we give to our fiendish enemy the chance to consolidate his 
present gains, to develop the resources of the countries now 
under his heel and to fight a long defensive war, which will 
end up by ruining us as well as him. If on the other hand, 
we go “all out” now, in matters of taxation as in everything 
else, we will deliver the punches while he is slightly off bal- 
ance, and get in the knockout before he gets his second wind. 
Hence, “Taxation now, and Victory Sooner.” 


The Realist Base of American Foreign Policy 


RESERVE BANKING IN INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


By A. A. BERLE, JR., Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham, Ala., October 15, 1942 


N war, as in peace, sound foreign policy must be based 
on the solidest political and economic facts. Unless 
this is true, it is difficult to be victorious in war, and 

impossible to organize peace after victory. The salient 
points are well known; but they bear repeating. 

The United States is productive, strong and independent ; 
and proposes to stay so. She has found that the best means 
of remaining productive, strong and independent is to main- 
tain distinterested friendship with all other nations; and 
that this policy works best when all other nations are them- 
selves productive, independent and as strong as their cir- 
cumstances permit. We have no wish to acquire the terri- 
tory or dominate the affairs of other nations; and no peace- 
loving nation need fear us. Equally, we propose to handle 
our affairs so that we need fear nobody. 

Every once in so often certain other nations become pos- 
sessed of a wild desire to conquer as much of the globe as 
they can. The present war comes directly out of such a 


plan. The Nazi-Japanese combination intended to do 
just that. The United States and our neighbor nations of 
the New World were a direct target in this wild scheme. 
We have had to join with other law-abiding nations to de- 
fend ourselves. We propose to finish the job. The present 
policy of this Government is make war—war to the vic- 
torious end. New methods are needed, and new factors must 
be considered. 

As the world has grown smaller—and you can go around 
the world today without great difficulty in ten days—schemes 
of conquest are no longer certain to be checked by the At- 
lantic and the Pacific Oceans. These oceans, now, can be 
crossed quite easily. Today, an occasional air raid probably 
would not seriously threaten our existence. But tomorrow— 
that is another story. No student of aviation fails to point 
out that we are only beginning to learn what air power can 
do. On the drafting boards of the aviation designers there 
are already plans which make present air warfare and air 
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transport look as obsolete as a sailing ship looks alongside 
an ocean liner. 

Both in this war and after it, our foreign policy must 
take account of that fact. It changes our whole point of 
view. In the last war, and in the present war, the German 
explosion of conquest was met by barriers—the British and 
French land armies, and the sea, held by the British and 
American These barriers borrowed time for us— 
time to produce munitions, to organize armies and air force, 
and to meet our better prepared enemies on even terms. But 
the future does not offer to lend us time. It puts us in a 
permanent front-line. If you imagine two or three hundred 
Pearl Harbors occurring all over the United States, you will 
have a rough picture of what the next war might look like— 
if we let a “next war” start. This is a new factor, and we 
have to take account of it also, and so use victory that a 
new war cannot start. 

In our great international crisis, certain nations habitually 
wind up on the same side as the United States. 

First in our thinking is the unity and coherence of the 
American Family of Nations. This Hemisphere, following 
a great ideal, has steadily drawn together in friendship, at 
a time when other continents were breaking apart into 
groups of enemies. How strong and deep this habitual 
friendship can be is notably illustrated by the great part 
which Brazil is playing in the present conflict. 

And, during a century and a quarter, though Britain has 
been a great maritime power, a great competitor and our 
nearest overseas neighbor among the great powers, we have 
lived at peace with Britain, and have twice been her ally. 
No dispute has arisen which could not be solved by reason 
and common sense. I think our relationship with Britain 
rests on something more solid than cousinly sentiment. 
Great Britain, in the last analysis, has found that a strong 
United States is a great buttress of a world in which Britain 
can live. We, on our side, have found that a strong and 
serene British Commonwealth of Nations is a great guar- 
antee of the kind of world in which we want to live. Year 
after year, we have come to work together in all essential 
matters. Neither of us fears the other; neither of us has sac- 
rificed independence. We do not even forego our right 
to puff, grunt, complain about, and argue with each other. 
In all crises, we necessarily and instinctively hang together— 
and both of us have been safer and better off on that ac- 
count. 

Another great power which has habitually joined with 
us is Russia, though few Americans have realized that fact 
until lately. When the country was young, the mere exist- 
ence of Russia prevented Napoleon from becoming a world 
conqueror; and this fact made us safe. Later, and in the 
difficult days of our Civil War, Russia stood by the United 
States as a great counter-weight against interference on 
this Hemisphere by any European power. In the first World 
War, at the sacrifice of her own armies, Russia twice carried 
out a general military push which enabled the western na- 
tions to draw breath and equip themselves for final triumph. 
‘Today, a defense of unparalleled bravery, symbolized by 
the deathless name of Stalingrad, has probably proved the 
turning point in the Nazi drive for world power. 

Since the appearance of the Far East in western affairs, 
we have had an historic friendship for China and she for 
us. The cornerstone of any American policy in the Far East 
must be close working relations with the Chinese nation,—a 
very great nation, devoted to a world at peace. The struggle 
carried on by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and _ the 
Chinese people has made it possible for this country to meet 
a Japanese attack, timed to coincide with the Nazi attack; 
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and China saved us in the east as Russia and Britain have 
saved us in the west. 

You may say that these countries have only acted in their 
own interest and are defending themselves. That is true. 
We have done the same. The point is that their own in- 
terests and their own self-defense have regularly proved 
of vital importance to us in maintaining our national inter- 
est and our self-defense—not once but over and over again 
in our history. 

Out of these relationships has now been forged the great- 
est union history has ever seen—the United Nations. 

The greatest tribute to the strength of the United Nations 
recently has been the violent attempt of the Axis to break 
it up. You have heard Axis propaganda attempt to make 
Russia believe that Britain and the United States would let 
her down. At the same time, German lies were spread that 
Russia would betray her allies. Meanwhile, the poison squad 
was busily endeavoring to sow dissention between Britain 
and the United States. Most of this propaganda has missed 
its mark; its real importance is to show the Nazi fear of 
these great friendly nations, when they unite. 

They have united, in their common interest, to an amaz- 
ing degree. I want to trace some of the outlines of their 
united effort. 

Modern war is a continuous process. It involves organ- 
izing and maintaining a continuous belt line from the farms 
and the munitions factories to the fighting fronts. All of 
this huge belt line has to work all the time, and work in 
gear. If any part of it breaks down, all the fighting fronts 
are endangered. 

For that reason, the United Nations have already forged 
a huge international economic system. That system exists 
now, and is working. This war runs through all the con- 
tinents, and includes fronts in the Arctic Aleutians and the 
African tropics. It ranges from the Solomon Islands to the 
Russian steppes, and is fought in the Egyptian desert and in 
the Channel ports. When supply has to flow to all these 
fronts, you can see that the economics of war are inter- 
national by their very nature. 

It has been necessary to organize production on an inter- 
national basis so that supplies, civilian and military, may 
be planned ahead, may be created for tomorrow, and may be 
gathered for today. No one country could possibly achieve 
this. There are, accordingly, combined boards which plan 
the utilization of the raw materials resources of the United 
Nations; such a board is working in Washington now, 
and a counterpart exists in London. 

Raw materials are useful only as they produce supplies 
and munitions. Last June there was created a combined 
Production and Resources Board, which shall “take ac- 
count of the need for maximum utilization of the productive 
resources available to the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the United Nations.” 

There is a Combined Food Board to work in collaboration 
toward the best utilization of food resources, and to formu- 
late plans for the development, expansion and purchase of 
necessary food. 

Since supplies must reach the place where they are needed, 
there is a Combined Shipping Board, which, in essence, pools 
the shipping of the Allied maritime powers. 

When it comes to arms, the language of the agreement 
is worth repeating: “The entire munitions resources of 
Great Britain and the United States will be deemed to be 
in a common pool.” Out of this pool, all the United Na- 
tions must draw their war supplies, save Russia, who has 
supplies of her own, but needs all reenforcement from the 
pool that ships can carry and ports receive. The Munitions 
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Assignment Board has the huge task of allocating the 
weapons of war to the fighting fronts. 

Were it not for this vast machinery, the war would prob- 
ably have been over long ago. Were it not that this ma- 
chinery is truly international, the free fighting nations would 
have been weakened one by one to the point of defeat, and 
hammered into submission for lack of munitions, or starved 
into impotence for lack of supply. 

This is the “commerce” of war time: a commerce such 
as the world has never seen. This commerce matches armor 
against danger; maintains distribution and supply behind 
the lines. This commerce says, in a word, that the combined 
resources of all the free nations shall be devoted to the 
common defense, and shall be laid on the line when and 
where they are needed. 

During the period of war, this is the machinery that 
must support the economic life of all the United Nations, 
including ourselves. Sometimes we have been criticized be- 
cause the huge machine did not get into action more rapidly. 
Much of this criticism is sound and useful. But it must be 
remembered that all this huge design of war-time life has 
been built within a period of nine months. It will in- 
crease in effectiveness until the war is over. 

When victory comes—as come it will—this vast ma- 
chinery will be the way by which the civilian population 
of most of the world gets its supplies. The organization 
will be there, and standing; it will have under its direct 
charge the resources of most of the world. 

I ask you to remember this, because we shall have the 
problem, when peace is won, of keeping and holding that 
peace through an extremely difficult period. You cannot 
expect order in a hungry world—and the world will be very 
hungry indeed. The machinery which has been built up to 
supply us during war time will have to be used, in large 
measure, to keep us supplied until the commerce of peace 
can be re-established. There will be no other way. Until 
new arrangements can be made to reopen the flow of trade 
and commerce, to start production out, to repair the wrecked 
plants, and replace the broken machines, we shall have to rely 
for a time on the war supplies, while we are working to re- 
establish the business of peace. 

The technique of that period of transition must be 
planned and thought out soon—for this time we cannot 
risk the breaking of all ranks which took place in 1918 
when Germany collapsed. Then the Allied machinery 
stopped at once; Europe, and, to some extent, America, 
were shaken in the convulsion of a great economic crisis. 
In the ensuing confusion, the victory of World War I was 
literally frittered away. 

In that transition period, it will be necessary by a com- 
bined effort to make arrangements,—and make them quickly 
—so that nations generally can use their resources and their 
manpower to satisfy their peoples’ needs. 

Since no country wants to be on either the giving or 
receiving end of an international breadline, this means eco- 
nomic arrangements which permit nations to get into produc- 
tion as rapidly as possible and put their resources to work. 
They literally must increase their resources by trade and 
commerce—for no other peaceful way has yet been de- 
vised. 

For that reason, the trade routes and markets of the 
world have to be reopened. The endless barriers, restric- 
tions and hurdles by which trade has been slowly strangled 
in the last twenty years will have to be removed. This rule 
goes for everyone—including America. No country can 
expect to cut itself off from general commerce without 
harming its neighbors a great deal and itself most of all. 


To do this, however, we must squarely face one fact, 
and arrange to meet it. Open trade and life-giving com- 
merce cannot exist unless you have a financial system so 
arranged that the goods can move; and do; and so handled 
that business can be done, and is. 

For the transition period, at least, financial arrangements 
must therefore be worked out so that our neighbors in 
this world community can set up in business again. It will 
be essential for them; it will be sound commerce for us. 

Perhaps an illustration close to home may be useful. 
At the close of our Civil War, the South was exhausted 
and her economic life was broken. The capital and credit 
of the country were concentrated in the North. Endeavors 
were made at that time by some enlightened citizens to try 
to put some of this northern capital and credit to work 
in the southern states. But most of the northern bankers 
at that time did not have the vision or the courage to do 
the job; and there was no central banking system able to 
move in. Instead, the money and credit which could and 
should have rebuilt the ruined areas went into the fantastic 
speculations of the Goulds, the Jim Fiskes, and the Daniel 
Drews, and caused the wild scandals of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Reestablishment of the South was unnecessarily delayed 
for an entire generation. Nor did the rest of the country 
escape; it had to suffer the hardships of the long panic which 
began in 1873. It took the country thirty years to recover 
from that mistake. 

I do not see that the task is impossible. We have the 
resources. If it is desired to use gold as a financial base, 
as many people do, we have at our command by far the 
greatest share of the world’s gold. What is more important, 
we have the production and the goods available to back 
up our finance. We shall be in a position to make and de- 
liver almost anything which is required to give. to our 
neighbor countries a new start in international economic life. 
At the very time this is most needed, we shall want to keep 
our plants busy, our people employed, and to provide jobs 
for the returning soldiers. With ordinary intelligence, we 
should be able to assist the general situation, to everyone’s 
advantage. 

A good many years ago, we discovered that the trade and 
commerce of this counrty could be paralyzed by a system 
of banking and finance which was not sufficiently elastic. 
It took three panics to teach us that lesson—the panic of 
1893, the panic of 1903, and the panic of 1907. In all those 
panics we saw trade within this country drop to nothing, 
though the goods were there; we saw men out of work, 
though the work was there to be done; we saw banks fail, 
though the assets were there; we saw hardship in the midst 
of obvious plenty. Then we finally learned our lesson and 
passed the Federal Reserve Act of 1914. 

The existence of that Act, and the creation of the parallel 
agency of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, made it 
possible to end the depression of 1929 just as soon as a 
government was chosen which had the will and the de- 
termination to do it. 

Somewhat the same problem exists in the international 
field. Perhaps it is not amiss to suggest that business and 
financial men begin to do some thinking as to how the 
methods which have proved successful within the United 
States may be applied so that the trade and commerce which 
is necessary for the health and for the peace of the world 
may be re-established and kept going. 

Because of this, a good many observers, both practical 
bankers and students, have been advancing the idea that we 
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could profitably extend some of the principles of reserve 
banking to the international field. Certainly, experience 
suggests that this is a logical line of development. After 
World War I the various financial systems of the victorious 
powers endeavored to go it alone, fighting each other at 
times, cooperating at times, in much the same way that 
governments made shifting alliances and had shifting an- 
tagonisms. The United States particularly endeavored to 
do this, and the fiasco of American foreign finance is an un- 
pleasant memory, unhappily kept alive by reams of defaulted 
bonds and unsuccessful international schemes. Had _ that 
same capital and energy been used with intelligence and 
care, and in sound cooperation with other countries, there 
is great reason to believe that the results would have been 
better for us, and that the economics of the world would 
have been more productive; and, most important of all, 
that there would have been more employment, better wages, 
and a higher standard of living for workers and producers. 

This time we shall have to do it better. For purposes of 
common defense we have erected an economic machine for 
war supply capable of developing the entire world. In the 
light of this experience, it should not be too difficult to 
create institutions capable of handling the finance of transi- 
tion and turning the processes of reconstruction into per- 
manent processes of international trade. 


The Heritage 


I have stressed the possibility of creating a system of inter- 
national finance, because that is likely to be the first problem 
which arises. It is not the only problem; and not at all the 
most dramatic and most appealing. It is one step which we 
can consider seriously, because we already know the tech- 
nique. If we solve that question, we shall have a tool in our 
hands with which we may be able to attack other and still 
greater problems. 

At the beginning of this essay we noted that the foreign 
policy of the United States was based on the strength and 
independence of this country but also on the disinterested and 
cooperative friendship with other nations. We found that 
certain groups of countries in all major crises have tended 
to draw together, linked by common interest. We have 
found that this was true in political crises, as it is today in 
the great and bitter experience of war. 

Let it never be szid that cooperation is the child only 
of war. The first World War taught us that military victory 
depended on united action. The last two decades have shown 
us that united action is no less essential if victory is to 
mean peace. The second World War has given us a vision 
of limitless economic power achieved by cooperation. We 
must not, again, lightly throw away that power in the 
moment of triumph, when arms are grounded and we em- 
bark on the task of healing the world. 


of Leadership 


WITH ABUNDANCE WE SHALL HAVE FREEDOM 
By FRANK E, MULLEN, Vice-President and General Manager, National Broadcasting Company 


YY 


Delivered at the Annual Convention of Alpha Gamma Rho Fraternity, Chicago Towers Club, August 28, 1942 


R. President and Brothers in Alpha Gamma Rho: 

1 deeply appreciate the honor you do me in in- 

viting me to participate in this convention, and 
for this opportunity to address you. We are meeting in 
grave and significant days. In the midst of a global war 
with nation aligned against nation in a fight between 
freedom and slavery, these fraternity sessions may seem of 
small importance. Yet, I do not hold it so. Our fraternal 
principles are identical with the world principles at stake, 
tor it is a larger world brotherhood that must emerge from 
the epic struggle in which we are engaged. It is not only a 
brotherhood of arms in which we are linked with our Allies, 
it is a brotherhood of spirit, of ideals, and of purpose that 
must be victorious lest we all perish. 

We must not only win the war, we must also win the 
peace. We must insure to ourselves, our children and our 
children’s children, a world in which the dark forces ravag- 
ing civilization today cannot rise again to threaten the ideals 
for which man has striven since the beginning of time. 

| am not going to talk to you men today about careers 
or about personal success. It would be an insult to your 
intelligence for me to mouth glib phrases and clichés about 
getting on in the world. All of you are facing a future in 
which the immediate prospect is life or death; a future in 
which there can be no success for anyone, no life nor future 
for anyone, until we have won the war. 

But there will be a day after the victory when you will 
be able once more to turn your thoughts to normal life, 
when you can contemplate a future in which you can build 
tor security and happiness, for personal honor and achieve- 
ment, for recognition among your fellow men. I would 
like to direct your thoughts beyond your immediate future 


with its dangers and uncertainties, to the future of victory 
for our country and for ourselves as human beings. 

This fraternity of ours has for its purpose the making of 
better men. We are unique in that our organization is a 
professional as well as a social fraternity. “Two influences 
work continuously on Alpha Gamma Rho men to make them 
leaders—the college influence which trains us in agriculture, 
and therefore gives us a head start on the untrained man; 
and the fraternal influence which operates to make us socially 
minded in our communities. 

All you men are used to thinking in terms of community 
leadership. But are you training your sights on questions 
of national leadership? Have Alpha Gamma Rho men who 
have left college, and gone into adult life advanced beyond 
community leadership in their thinking? 

I wonder. I believe agriculturalists as a class, and this 
must necessarily include some Alpha Gamma Rho men, tend 
to stay provincial, to think in terms of class interest. Many 
farmers are still as hostile to labor as businessmen; they 
have all the hostility to big business that labor has. Many 
subscribe to the theory that because the farmer is vital to 
the country’s welfare, the government can, should and will 
take care of him. 

I say this is not the way to achieve national unity. I urge 
you potential leaders in your communities not to make the 
mistake of those who went before you; who shut their eyes 
to the overall picture of the United States as a country be- 
cause they were looking too closely at their own class-interest 
and their own personal interests. The United States is only 
as strong as its weakest part. If too many communities 
in this great nation of ours think only in terms of their own 
interests, they will one day find themselves without any in- 
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terests at all. The United States of America is not an ab- 
stract government in Washington. It is the collection and 
sum total of all the communities in all the forty-eight states. 
The country is dependent on its segments for its continuance 
as a nation; the segments must do their job in taking respon- 
sibility outside their own borders, in being awake to na- 
tional problems, alert to national dangers, and willing to 
combine, one with another, for the good of the whole, since 
the good of the whole is the only guarantee of the good of 
its parts. 

I do not subscribe to the defeatist theory that we have no 
leaders in this country. I maintain that we have leadership, 
but that leadership is not exercised to its fullest potentiali- 
ties. We have leaders in all fields—science, invention, in- 
dustry, religion, medicine, the arts. Somehow, though, when 
we turn our thoughts to leaders in national affairs, in the 
management of our national life and its relations with other 
countries, we don’t think of those top-flight men in the 
professions and in industry and business. 

We confer the title of leader on, and give responsibility 
for our governmental well being only, to the men we have 
elected to be our city, county and state representatives, our 
voices in the Senate and the House; and the man we have 


chosen out of 138,000,000 to be President of the United 


States. Those are our rightful government and _ political 
leaders. But it is a grimly ironical circumstance that so 


much of the leadership on which our present and future 
security depends is not being utilized in this crisis of war 
which may mean the life or death of this nation. 

We must stop thinking in terms of our own little centers 
of interest and spheres of influence. We must stop thinking 
of ourselves as farmers, doctors, businessmen first, and 
American citizens only accidentally and incidentally. 

We must think first as citizens of the republic of the 
United States of America, and so thinking, willingly take 
on adult responsibilities of citizenship; and after that, as 
members of a particular profession or business, and a mem- 
ber of a particular town or community. 

We all prate about democracy, the democratic way of life, 
the American way of life. What do we really know about 
it? Who really professes democracy? Democracy calls for 
spiritual as well as mental enlightenment, a sense of re- 
sponsibility and obligation to all, not just our own groups 
and strata of society. Because many fail in their personal 
responsibility to make self-government work efficiently, we 
must not come to the conclusion that we have no leaders 
who are able to make it work properly. 

Many of our citizens feel that the prime ambition of 
most politicians is to keep their jobs indefinitely, to get re- 
elected over and over. It was not that way when men 
regarded public office as a sacred trust for which they pre- 
pared themselves earnestly and honestly; a trust which 
carried such honor and esteem that the voters were willing 
to bestow that trust only on men who had proved themselves 
worthy of it. We—the voters of the United States—through 
the kind of indifference which has become cynical disregard 
for our own real values, and a blindness to our own safety 
and security, have destroyed that fine early conception of 
public office to which we must return. 

Today, the principal desire of every American must be to 
aid his country. I was too humble a member of the AEF 
in the last war to be a military strategist with a plan to 
win the present war. I am not a statesman with a formula 
for winning the peace. Nor do I know how to win the 
battle of production without the inevitable mistakes and 
miscarriages which must mark the gigantic efforts of a 
nation that only eight months ago turned from an uneasy 
peace to total war. Yet none of us can escape the omnipresent 


consciousness that the most somber fact of our time is that 
the world is locked in a titanic struggle which must deter- 
mine the life or death of our nation, and whether we as in- 
dividuals shall remain free men or be strangled in the slavery 
of a vile and decadent “new order.” 

The cry in this, the crisis of the war, is for a second front. 
Thinking men everywhere believe we must divide the atroci- 
ous power which Germany has hurled at Russia. The Nazis 
are approaching the gateway to Asia, and the next few 
weeks may decide whether the surviving democracies will 
face a fusion of white and yellow barbarians determined to 
drag the world back into the dark ages, or whether the cruel 
power of our enemies will be broken once and for all. I, 
for one, am for leaving the when, where and how of the 
second front to our leaders who know, and who must balance 
up the abilities of the United Nations to create that second 
front, to maintain it and to use it to crush our enemies by 
this diversion of force. It is a military question which must 
be settled on the basis of military decision. 

But on the question of a third front I have no doubt. We 
have not been attacked with guns and planes and tanks 
alone. We are being attacked with another weapon as de- 
structive as any physical weapon of war; one that has cracked 
the morale, destroyed the resistance and led to the defeat of 
those unprepared to meet the enemy’s offensive on the third 
front—the psychological front. 

On such a front we must turn the searchlight of truth on 
the blind spots in our national war effort. On this front 
we must forge a more powerful weapon that will destroy the 
enemy’s morale. On this front we must attack apathy, sloth- 
fulness and selfishness in our midst. The people of dictator 
nations are driven to perform. We must match, and exceed, 
the enemy’s vast mobilization of power and force by our 
united will, united sacrifice and united toil. We must make 
ourselves see that the war can be lost. We must build on 
this third front a series of defenses that will protect us from 
the illusions of invulnerable might that gave us the Pearl 
Harbor disaster. It was a cruel, treacherous and determined 
enemy that rose out of the Pacific that dawn of December 
7, 1941. We were dealt a kick in the spine that for a 
long time made it difficult for us to sit back on our compla- 
cency without saying “Ouch”! And those who dealt it, we 
know now, did not sail papier-maché ships, fly in wooden 
crates or fire wildly because their squint eyes couldn’t focus 
on a target. 

The task we face in the greatest struggle in which hu- 
mankind has ever been engaged is not only to win the war. 
We must also win the peace. 

It is not necessarily true that after war comes peace. It 
is not necessarily so that death and destruction, sacrifice and 
fear end with the armistice. Peace that is merely a political 
truce is continuance of war in another form. Those who 
die of hunger because of political obstruction or economic 
sabotage among nations are as much the victims of war as 
those who die on the battlefield. Children whose health 
has been broken by malnutrition are as much the victims 
of savagery as those who are torn by bombs. 

I believe that the problems posed by peace will be even 
more challenging than those posed by war. I believe the 
blue-print of a better world will gradually evolve from the 
restoration of good will among men. In the meantime, each 
of us can be but a part in the intricate pattern of the future. 
That future must solve the problem of economic justice, not 
merely on a national but on a world scale. Its solution will 
involve many adjustments and many opportunities. There 
will be vast destruction to be repaired and vast wastage to 
be made good. In the new world to come I believe that many 
of the fixed distinctions in our minds between intellectual 
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and mental work, on one side, and technical and mechanical 
work on the other, must disappear. Men will have to be 
prepared to work with their hands as well as their heads. 
The mind will have to come down from its ivory tower and 
roll up its sleeves. In our political life, it will have to shed 
its inherent timidity, and fight for the principles in which 
it believes. 

The snooty opinion that there is an essential superiority 
of intellectual over physical work, which is fundamentally 
undemocratic, will have to be abandoned. If I have learned 
anything from my business experience, it is that there is no 
monopoly of vision, understanding and initiative in the 
executive offices. Ideas are migratory; they are just as apt 
to alight in the shop as in the manager’s office. The house- 
keeping of business has been conducted too often without this 
understanding. ‘The real saboteurs of the future will be 
those who fail to understand the interdependence of manage- 
ment and labor. A new freedom of economic justice, as well 
as social equality, is in the making if we will but open our 
eyes. 

Freedom is a recent thing. We in the United States of 
America have never known anything but freedom. Our 
ancestors fought and bled and died for it because they knew 
what it meant not to be free. They came to this country 
to find freedom, and having found it, they fought to keep 
it and pass it on to their children. We inherited the results 
of their sacrifices. 

The manifestation of the pioneer spirit is, of course, not 
within the personal memory of you men. Surely, though, it 
is close to many of you here today through the stories of 
your fathers and your grandfathers, yes, and of your mothers 
and your grandmothers. We have moved so fast in the past 
few decades that our speed has almost obliterated the record 
of the few decades just before. Those of you who are today 
coming of age grew up with such inventions as the electric 
light, the radio, the automobile, the aeroplane already estab- 
lished in your lives, so that these things are a matter of 
course to you. They cannot, because of that, be the miracles 
to you that they are to your elders, who can remember when 
these inventions were born. A man who has never lived 
through kerosene lamps and gas light cannot be expected 
to be overcome by the mystery of pushing a button in the 
wall, and having an instantaneous flood of illumination 
through the miracle of electricity. A man who has always 
known the magic of simultaneous, instant communication of 
ideas and information by radio from one tip of this broad 
land to the other, cannot have the same thrilling feeling 
about it as his grandfather who depended on pony express to 
bring him news in the West of what happened in the East 
weeks earlier. 

Radio and aeroplane have shrunk the boundaries of the 
world, and there are some who say that there are no more 
frontiers. Perhaps we have pushed our physical boundaries 
as far as they can go, but the frontiers of the mind and the 
spirit are limitless, and there is where we must go now for 
pioneering; there is where we must seek the answer to the 
problem of keeping and holding secure and free the land 
and the ideals our forefathers pioneered for. 

They were leaders—those men. Every man was an indi- 
vidualist. He had to be. He was an individualist, but he 
also had the communal spirit. He was a brother to his 
neighbor. He had to cooperate with his fellows in the 
common fight for survival and for progress, but he wanted 
to cooperate, too, for there was room in men’s hearts and 
minds in those days for fraternity in the truest sense of 
the word. 

Never is the interdependence of human beings so mani- 
fest as in their common struggle for survival. It is only 


' 


when man moves too far and too fast that he loses touch with 
his fellow humans. Eventually he finds that his isolation 
from them is an empty gain. He may have all the power 
and the wealth in the world, but if he uses the power only 
to gain more, without sharing, without cooperation; and 
the wealth only to protect what he has or to gain more, he 
is soon a man alone. Where once he was indifferent to others 
because his power and money could buy him everything in- 
cluding companionship, he soon finds it can buy him nothing 
real, nothing lasting, and he ends his days in bitterness and 
loneliness, without friends and without remembrance. 

You have all thought along these lines through your 
growing up—certainly profoundly and deeply since Pearl 
Harbor. But there are certain truths we learn the hard way, 
and I am speaking to you as one who has, of necessity, 
learned a number of things the hard way. I am speaking 
merely to clarify your thinking, bring it all together. 

Today, the way of youth is hard enough. It may be that 
for you young men there will be no youth as you have been 
brought up to know it. For you will go from college into a 
man’s job in the war, and in fulfilling your duties in the 
armed services you will have to lead lives that are ab- 
normal. No one can say how long you will have to travel 
that road. But no one has a right to fool you into believing 
that it may be short. Better to take the hard way; better to 
go into this struggle with your eyes wide open, prepared for 
the worst; prepared to leave the years of your youth behind 
you on battlefields on the land, the sea, the air. For whatever 
length of time the war endures, you will not come back to 
peacetime pursuits as young or unmarked as you left them, 
even though your years still rest easily upon you. 

Youth today is going to go through a forcing period that 
will mature it overnight. Young men today are being 
given responsibilities that are staggering. I am not going 
to say to you, “Young men, this is a challenge to you!” 
Youth today, I’m sure, is tired of being challenged by ponti- 
ficating oldsters who forget that young men act, old ones 
argue. Youth doesn’t need to be challenged or coddled. It 
needs merely to be told there’s a job to do—here are: the 
tools—do it! In today’s youth are tomorrow’s leaders. 

Leadership is of two kinds—the kind that is so hyp- 
notically impelling that men follow another man blindly and 
unreasoningly. That, to me, is a dangerous kind of leader- 
ship, for it can easily become debauched, and not only cor- 
rupt the leader but his followers as well. Hitler has that 
kind of leadership, and the subtle danger implicit in his brand 
is that its temporary success blinds men, even thinking men, 
to its great dangers. That is not the kind of leadership I 
mean. 

I’d rather illustrate the kind I mean, which I choose 
to think is the American brand, by reminding you of Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, Lincoln in the dark days of ’64, 
MacArthur at Bataan, and Stillwell, that great, gaunt gen- 
eral who, at 65, led an army out of Burma and said after- 
wards, “I claim we got a hell of a beating—that we should 
find out what caused it, and then go back and lick them.” 

That’s the kind of leadership that is a combination of 
the qualities of strength, courage, sincerity, inspiration and 
good old-fashioned personal honor poured into a man in 
such measure that they flow out and inspire other men to 
follow him. America used to breed leaders like that by the 
hundreds. 

Now what is it that gives men strength and courage and 
sincerity? It isn’t just a good education, good breeding, good 
food and warm clothing in winter. Leaders don’t neces- 
sarily come from the so-called best families and the best 
schools. They don’t all come from prairie shacks and city 
tenements either. 
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No, what gives a man strength and courage and the in- 
spiration to other men to follow him no matter where he 
comes from, is plain, old-fashioned integrity, so shining an 
attribute that it glows in the dark. Many rich men have 
it, and poor ones, too. I know you'll come back again to 
Hitler and ask me where's the integrity in that power- 
hungry monster? And again I’ll remind you that I’m talk- 
ing about real leadership, true leadership that has in it first 
of all a desire above and beyond one’s own gains, a desire to 
help one’s fellowmen. 

There was a period in our country’s history when, as I 
have just said, men leaned on each other in their common 
fight for survival. And then, mark you, came the phe- 
nomenon that often arises when the fight is over, and exis- 
tence is peaceful and secure. Men grew lazy, not in physical 
and mental endeavor, necessarily, but in spiritual endeavor. 
The deterioration was helped along by the compression of 
so much of our population into large cities where competition 
for power, money and position was so fierce that it made 
men’s souls sterile. It was no longer just a fight for survival 
of all against a common enemy. Instead of all men work- 
ing together for the common good, there arose a philosophy 
of every man for himself. Now that is contrary to nature, 
contrary to the gregarious makeup of human beings, and 
when one goes contrary to nature, nature exacts a toll. We 
found that our highly mechanized individualistic society 
brought us money and power, but it made us vulnerable, 
and it corroded our moral and spiritual strength. More and 
more men pushing up ruthlessly in a forced growth crowded 
out the less hardy, the less forceful, the less selfish, and we 
came to a dislocation of values, of economy, of life itself. 
That must not happen again. 

After the war, responsibility for the continuation of our 
free enterprise system in America will rest with those who 
can exercise the leadership of which I have been speaking. 
It is a matter of private enterprise taking note of social as 
well as economic factors. It is a matter, also, of developing 
governmental and political leaders of equal vision and in- 
tegrity. Business and industry must realize that in develop- 
ing mass production methods and a society founded on ma- 
chines, we have undertaken social responsibilities. In the 
last analysis, it is a matter of private enterprise providing 
employment for a majority of the workers when the war is 
over. 

If government is forced to do the job private enterprise 
should do, then the people of this country, like the people 
who listened to Hitler, will give up a lot of their funda- 
mental liberties. I am indebted to Mr. Eric A. Johnston, 
the new president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, for 
some parallel thoughts on the subject. He says, and I quote: 


“After this war, we will have the greatest plant capacity 
in history; we will have a greater source of raw materials, 
both natural and synthetic, than we have ever had; we will 
have the greatest number of skilled mechanics and tech- 
nicians ever available to any nation; we will have the great- 
est backlog of accumulated demands for all kinds of commod- 
ities; and accumulated savings with which to buy this back- 
log of accumulated demands. 

“To use this store of machine power and manpower, we 
must have a new order of cooperation among government, 
management, labor and agriculture.” 


This war is going to revise upward some of our calloused 
moral values. For one thing, we are never going back to a 
laissez-faire economic policy. 

The new system which we’re going to have will call for 
controls. And we may as well face facts. If the people 
won't put the controls on themselves, government will do 
it for them. I am for policing ourselves. I say we can do it. 


I insist that the inherent fairness in the American people’s 
make-up is not dead, just sleeping, from too much of a good 
thing too easily secured. 

Abundance—enough for all—is the answer to the prob- 
lems of the world. When there are no haves and have-nots 
but only haves; when there is no such thing as an ill-fed, ill- 
housed one-third of a nation—one-third of a world even— 
then we can look forward to man’s greatest development as 
a man, and to a world where peace will be a reality, not 
just a breathing spell, an illusion between wars. 

That is where science steps in to create an abundance 
which is the answer to our ills, for where there is abundance 
for all there is not the necessity for war to adjust economic 
balances. 

In estimating the probable economic condition of the 
United States when peace comes, we can foresee a domestic 
demand for consumer goods unprecedented in the nation’s 
history. For several years, we shall have had no automobiles, 
no refrigerators, tractors, tires, washing machines, type- 
writers, stoves, heating equipment, radios—to which may be 
added a list yards long of other items. There will have been 
no building and virtually no improvements to dwellings 
and business property. There will be an accumulation of 
public works, highway construction and railway improve- 
ment that was halted by the war. There will be a demand 
for civilian clothes for millions of returning troops. There 
will be a tremendous need for heavy machinery and small 
tools as factories return to the production of peace-time 
products. 

Now, when we look abroad, conditions will be infinitely 
more acute. Hundreds of millions will need the essentials 
of life. Moreover, they will need food and foodstuffs des- 
perately. America will no longer be the arsenal of democ- 
racy—it will have to be the larder of the world. 

In the field of radio, I can see the outlines of this shape 
of abundance. Radio was born of the last war, and in only 
twenty years it made strides that surprised even its most 
ardent and hopeful followers. In this war, under the spur 
of necessity, we may see its progress accelerated beyond our 
most imaginative dreams. In the scientific laboratory today, 
and emerging from it are devices and processes that will pro- 
vide new services, new products, new employment of both 
men and capital. And that is the real answer to world eco- 
nomics. The answer is not in redistribution of what we 
have, but in the creation of new products and services for 
mass consumption. Science can do it. Science will do it. 

We are on the verge of new services and a new industry 
through the wider use of the ultra high frequencies in the 
fields of television, frequency modulation and facsimile which 
is the broadcasting of printed material. These new services 
are certain to exert a revolutionary influence upon our social 
and economic life in years to come. 

Electric communication is going places in the next decade. 
Its changes may not be as rapid nor as radical as those of 
the broadcasting art, but those changes will be radical com- 
pared with what we have now. The day is coming when 
television will bring sight from any point in the world into 
your own home; a day when a man can sit in his living room 
here in Chicago, and see what is going on in New York, 
London, Bangkok, Manila. 

Science must have the aid of men of vision who will ally 
themselves and their resources with it to enable the labora- 
tory workers to carry their findings to their logical con- 
clusions. You can see now what I mean when I say that 
leadership is all important, for it is in the national leaders 
only that we shall find the imagination and courage to turn 
science free to find the solution in abundance of the world’s 
maldistribution. 
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This combination of science, art and sound business man- 
agement has given to the public and American business a 
national broadcasting service without equal. It has made it 
possible for the voice of the President to reach the entire 
nation at the same instant. World-shaking events are told 
almost is they occur. The American people are united in a 
common objective as the progress of the nation’s war effort 
is reported. 

Now, with a nation at war, broadcasting provides an 
instrument of tremendous value in the fight to preserve our 
democratic freedoms. As a free instrument in a democracy, 
our American system of broadcasting is a vital force in the 
world conflict. A comparison of radio broadcasting in this 
country and in the Axis Nations establishes that the essence 
of our progress has been freedom of the air. A free radio, 
supported by private enterprise, free from government sub- 
sidy or ownership, is one of our democratic bulwarks. While 
the Axis Nations may for the moment exceed us in their 
total of guns, tanks and planes, they do not exceed us in the 
number of our radio tools and weapons. 

Here are a few interesting radio facts: In all the world, 
there are 2,481 radio stations—and more than 108 million 
radio sets. In the Axis Nations, there are 271 radio stations 
and 33 million radio sets. In the United and Neutral Na- 
tions, there are 2,210 radio stations and 75 million radio 
sets—eight times as many sets as in the Axis Nations. 

Thus we see that the United States alone has nearly four 
times as many radio stations as in all Axis Nations com- 
bined—and nearly twice as many radio sets. The United 
States total: 924 stations, 56 million radio sets. 

In radio sets per thousand population, the United and 
Neutral Nations have 47 per thousand; the Axis Nations 
62 per thousand; in the United States itself there are 425 
sets for every thousand people. In other words, there are 
nearly seven times as many sets per thousand people in the 


United States as in the Axis Nations. The United States 
has 37 per cent of the world’s radio stations, 924 out of 
2,481. In short, a total of 30,600,000 United States radio 
families depend upon the 924 stations of our country for 
entertainment, information and education. 

When war came to the United States, radio’s public ser- 
vice immediately became war service for our entire industry 
of 924 stations, four national networks and 25,000 em- 
ployees. 

When the President spoke on that December Tuesday, he 
reached the greatest audience ever assembled in all history. 
Almost 92 per cent of all our citizens heard him outline the 
nation’s war duties. 

Today broadcasting plays a major role in... 


. Selling the country that “This Is War.” 

. Telling the nation of the progress of the war. 

. Improving international relations. 

. Mobilizing the nation’s youth. 

. Gearing civilian life to a war economy. 

. Keeping the world informed of U. S. war aims and 
efforts. 
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The contribution of broadcasting in war will, of course, 
be quickly translated into a contribution for peace when 
victory is ours. It remains for us to make a virtue of neces- 
sity, to use the speed-up of the war’s exigencies to separate 
the findings and inventions for giving abundance and life, 
from the labor going into instruments that must now find 
their chief mission in dealing destruction and death. 

First victory! Then the social vision to create world 
abundance. With abundance we shall have freedom, real 
freedom, and in the words of the Scots, let us fight toward 
that for “we are not fighting for honor or power, or glory, 
or money, but for freedom, which no good man gives up 
except with his life.” 


Moral Law Is the Only Sovereign 


PEACE TO BE PERMANENT NEEDS PROTECTION 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the Opening of the 189th Year of Columbia University, September 23, 1942 


HE opening of a new year of ambition and of effort 

calls for our rededication to Alma Mater’s ideal of 
Scholarship and Service. We must widen and deepen 

our knowledge, strengthen our habit of reflection and make 
constantly increasing application of what we know and 
think to the service of our fellow men, in order to give them 
aid in the solution of the problems which face them. Im- 
portant and controlling as these conditions would be in an 
hour when peaceful civilization was pursuing its course of 
normal development, they become infinitely more so at this 
hour when the whole world is engaged in the most gigantic 
military struggle which history records. All of the ordinary 
ambitions and occupations of man’s normal life pass into 
the background, and the call is urgent for us to devote our- 
selves primarily—and well-nigh exclusively—to bringing 
this barbarous conflict to an end, before it shall have wholly 
destroyed or imprisoned the fundamental principles upon 
which our free and liberal civilization rests, and must rest. 
Great as is the responsibility to be borne by the older gen- 
eration, the responsibility which faces the youth of today is 
greater still. They, and not their elders, will have to wrestle 
with the grave problems of a world which must be recon- 


structed so as to strengthen and protect the underlying prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberal thought. It is the fate of these 
which is now hanging in the balance. First must come vic- 
tory and then a world so organized and so strengthened as 
not only to establish peace, but to protect permanent peace. 
If it be said that permanent peace is impossible so long as 
human nature itself remains imperfect, then the answer is 
that the world problem in this respect is identical with the 
national problem of putting an adequate police force at the 
disposal of the government so that those who violate the 
principles upon which it rests or attack its order shall be 
treated as criminals and promptly arrested and punished. 
These are the underlying facts and conditions which must 
be faced by the youth of today and tomorrow in order that 
their task may be successfully accomplished. That youth 
must prepare itself for life on the basis first of an historic 
liberal education and second on that of definite preparation 
for a chosen form of occupation and public service. It is the 
duty and the privilege of Columbia College to offer. this 
liberal education. It is the duty and the privilege of the Uni- 
versity faculties to give this definite preparation for a spe- 
cific form of the intellectual life. 
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As years pass, and their history is written in new and 
strange forms, it is increasingly evident that a knowledge of 
human nature must underly and shape all really useful forms 
of public service. It is human nature, shaped and often 
tempest-tossed by conflicting interests, ambitions and ideals, 
which must be understood and measured if one’s public service 
is to be both practical and lasting in its effects. Those con- 
flicts of motives, of passions, and of interests which write the 
story of an individual human life are precisely those conflicts 
of motives, of passions, and of interests which write the story 
of a nation or a race. It is humanity which offers to the 
world its problems and it is to humanity that the world can 
and must look for the solution of those problems. Deep down 
in the heart of every human being lies the motive for self- 
protection and self-interest. This is both natural and neces- 
sary. Before he can render any public service, a human 
being must find the physical existence possible with reason- 
able security and comfort. Trouble begins when this essen- 
tial and primary motive combats the motive of human ser- 
vice and puts that motive so far in the background that it 
almost ceases to exist. This conflict of motives is recorded 
in the life of nations precisely as it is recorded in the private 
life of individual human beings. This is the everlasting con- 
flict, as I pointed out at our University Commencement of 
1939, and it shows no sign of abating. 


We are told that an independent nation and its govern- 
ment are sovereign. This is a legal formula—and no more 
than that. As a matter of fact, no people and no govern- 
ment can be sovereign while immorality continues to exist in 
the world. It is the moral law which is sovereign—and 
only that. This is true of nations and their governments as 
well as of individuals. History amply proves that nations 
and governments, which assume and proclaim their sover- 
eignty, have been and are just as immoral as individuals. 
The world certainly needs straight thinking in respect to 
this fundamental matter. A government which signs its 
name to a solemn pact pledging itself to certain definite pol- 
icies, and then promptly renounces and denounces that pact, 
is not exercising sovereignty. It is performing a profoundly 
immoral and disgraceful act. The world of tomorrow must 
be so ordered and organized as to deal with acts of this 
kind, recording and revealing national and governmental im- 
morality, precisely as acts of individual immorality are dealt 
with by local, state and national governments themselves. 

It is in the understanding and application of these funda- 
mental principles, and only so, that an orderly and peace- 
ful world can take the place of the astounding war of highly 
organized cruelty and murder upon which we look today, 
and with the results of which the youth of today and to- 
morrow will have to deal. 


The Power of Truth 


THE RADIO A VITAL FACTOR IN WAR 
By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD, Director of the overseas branch of the Office of War Information 


Delivered at dedication of new 100-kilowatt transmitter for WGEO, General Electric international short-wave radio 
broadcasting station, Schenectady, September 21, 1942 


T is a privilege to participate in the dedication of this 
new and powerful radio transmitter which stands here 
in Schenectady as another evidence of the public service 

of a great American institution, the General Electric 
Company. 

The American people need this transmitter to express to 
the world the voice of our country. 

The radio is a vital factor in this war. Our enemies recog- 
nize this fact. They started long ago to equip themselves 
with all possible facilities for international communication. 

They knew that words and ideas could weaken nations 
and render them defenseless even before a single shot was 
fired. They have proved this in many tragic instances, all 
around the world, from France to Malaya. 

This country took a position of leadership in the develop- 
ment of radio broadcasting—but we developed it on a peace- 
time basis as an instrument of domestic trade and a medium 
of education and entertainment. We paid but little attention 
to the possibilities of the radio as a weapon of offensive 
warfare. 

With the result that our enemies have far exceeded us in 
their shortwave radio power. They have been all too success- 
ful in poisoning the air-waves of the world with their propa- 
ganda of deception, corruption and demoralization. Our own 
American voice—as it has been broadcast overseas from here 
in Schenectady—from Cincinnati—from Boston, New York 
and San Francisco—has been sincere and honest, but it has 
been feeble as compared with the blatant voices of Germany, 
Italy, Japan and their satellites. 

But—we have one form of strength which our enemies 
do not possess—and that is the power of truth. 


Webiendeia ee 


That is the purpose to which the transmitter is today 
dedicated—to tell to the world—to friend and foe alike— 
the essential truth about this war. 

Nineteen centuries ago the Governor of Judea asked, 
“What is truth?” And men have never been able to agree 
on the answer to that question. In Germany today the truth 
is what Hitler says it is—and Hitler has said that if you tell 
people a lie that is big enuogh they will believe it. Therefore, 
in Germany, the truth is a monstrous lie. 

Here in this free country—and among all free men every- 
where—the Nazi easy formula does not work. Because we 
believe in and practice freedom of speech, we have the means 
of recognizing a liar and exposing him—no matter how big a 
liar he may be—whether his name is Hitler, or Mussolini, or 
Tojo, or Quisling, or Laval. 

The truth about this war, as we see it today, is not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

We of the United Nations have suffered many grievous 
defeats. Our enemies are powerful and resourceful, and they 
are fighting with the desperation of the doomed. At this 
stage of the war, they have the tremendous advantage of 
interior lines of transportation—the Nazis on the continent 
of Europe, and the Japanese in East Asia and the far Western 
Pacific. 

We have to travel the long way, the hard way, before we 
can either attack our enemies or join forces with our Allies 
—Britain, Russia and China. 

As President Roosevelt has said, this war is the toughest 
of all time, and for victory we shall have to pay a terrible 
price in energy and in fortitude and in blood. 
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‘This is the grim truth which we are not afraid to broadcast 
to the whole world. 

But—there is a greater truth, which inspires us to any 
sacrifice of time or of fortune or of life which we may have 
to make—and that is the truth which is known to every one 
of us, in all the United Nations—the incontrovertible truth 
that we are going to win this war; we are going to destroy 
utterly the evil power of militarism in Germany, Italy and 
Japan; and we pledge ourselves to the building of a decent 
and durable peace. 

The people of China know this truth after more than five 
long years of incredible suffering at the hands of the Japanese 
invaders. That is why they fight on. 

The British people know this truth—after Dunkirk, Crete, 
Singapore, Tobruk. They have been defeated, but they have 
never been conquered, and today their insistent demand is 
that they may surge forth from their island fortress and take 
the offensive. It is in that spirit of unbeatable confidence 
that they fight on. 

The Russian people know this truth. In eighteen months 
they have fought the greatest, costliest battles of history. At 
Leningrad, Moscow, Smolensk, Rostov, Sevastopol and now 
Stalingrad they have shown that they do not know the mean- 
ing of the word surrender. And that is why they fight on. 


We of the United States of America know this truth. We 
have been in the war less than a year, but we have had our 
full share of defeats—at Pearl Harbor, Wake Island, the 
Phillippines and the East Indies. We are now engaged in a 
colossal battle—a battle of global dimensions—the battle of 
transportation. Until we have won that battle, we can not 
even begin to win the war. But we are dedicated to a policy 
of action which will stop at nothing short of total victory. 
And that is why we fight on. 

When we broadcast to the world our message of unshake- 
able determination and confidence, we are supremely aware 
that we can be heard by brave men and women who are risk- 
ing their lives to listen to us. 

The Nazi masters of Europe—the Japanese masters of 
East Asia—make it a capital offense for anyone to listen to 
the truth. They fear the truth, because it is the weapon of 
destruction for them who have thrived on lies. 

To all victims of oppression who may hear us—to the 
conquered peoples and to those millions in Germany, Italy 
and Japan who know now that their own tyrannical rulers 
have betrayed them into the agony of this war—to all lovers 
of freedom everywhere, we Americans express the substance 
of our democratic faith—that the truth is mighty and shall 
prevail—the truth shall set you free. 


The Moral Challenge of Post-War Planning 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF DEMOCRACY 


By DR. HARRY GIDEONSE, President, Brooklyn College 
Delivered over CBS Network, September 15, 1942 


O you believe—as a New York editorial put it— 

that thinking about the post-war world and post-war 

planning is solemn guff by Professors on ‘How to 
cook your rabbit before you catch it”? Or do you agree with 
a Republican state platform in one of our Middle Western 
states, which I read last week, and which avoided all men- 
tion of post-war programs because the subject was declared 
to be premature until the war was over? Doesn’t it seem 
strange that the same people who hold these views, refused 
to prepare for possible war until the war had come to us? 
And that these people have therefore apparently learned 
nothing from our recent experience about the need for pre- 
paredness, about the need for thinking through alternatives 
that may be open to us—or that may be forced upon us? 

Our own history tells us that it is harder to prepare in- 
telligently for peace than for war. This is no academic 
theory but a simple summary of our tragic national experience 
after the last war. 

We managed to win the last war but in spite of the fact 
that we had a President and a majority in the Senate to back 
up our post-war plans of 1919, we lost the peace because a 
determined minority was better prepared for reaction and 
destruction than the majority which hadn’t paid much at- 
tention to domestic politics while the war was being fought. 

It is a false picture of history to think of winning the 
war as one chapter, and of winning the peace as another, 
quite distinct and separate. History is a seamless web—there 
are no separate and watertight compartments of time. War 
and peace are interwoven from peace to war, and back again 
from war to peace. Our lend-lease legislation and our draft 
legislation—passed before we were attacked—made us a more 
formidable adversary when the attack finally came than we 
would have been if we had not developed our industries to 
support our later allies at an earlier stage, and had we made 


no preparations in advance. In the same way, the things we 
do now, while at war, will help to determine the framework 
of the post-war settlement that will follow our victory. 

The present grew out of the past—it cannot even be under- 
stood without studying the past. The future will grow out 
of the present—and we can help to determine the future by 
the direction we give to the present. If we refuse to give 
thought to the future which may grow out of our present— 
either because of ulterior motives of a political sort or because 
of a thoroughly understandable pre-occupation with the im- 
mediate challenge of the enormous peril in which we find 
ourselves—then we are really deciding in favor of another 
type of post-war planning. That is to say: We are then in 
fact planning to leave the future to drift. Now drift has 
been tried in the past—and it has been found wanting. Drift 
has given us two world wars in twenty-five years. Drift will 
almost certainly repeat the pattern of the past—and a re- 
fusal to think about our long-run purposes is therefore really 
a proposal to have another world war when our present 
soldiers and sailors have sons old enough to be drafted. 

It is true it may be politically dangerous for some people 
to discuss their post-war ideas—which is one reason why 
they would like to see all of us silent on the subject now. 
It is a far more important truth that it will be political 
dynamite for our entire civilization to trust to drift, ignor- 
ing all past experience. 

There is an understandable reluctance to open up a chapter 
of discussion that is so full of sore memories of past dis- 
agreements and mistakes. It is tempting to assume that the 
“sovernment”—who or whatever that may mean—is prob- 
ably giving careful consideration to these things. The sober 
fact, however, is that the government, as a good democratic 
government, is extremely reluctant to “put its neck out” 
too far ahead of clearly expressed public opinion, and, sec- 
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ondly, that the government itself is far too busy with the 
process of streamlining our war effort. 

It is furthermore historically clear that the people who 
are good at waging war, are not necessarily as good as pre- 
paring a peace. Winston Churchill who speaks with con- 
siderable authority because of his vast experience in both 
wars and his participation in the last peace settlement, wrote 
after the last war that “those who can win a war well, can 
rarely make a good peace, and those who could make a good 
peace, would never have won the war.” 

My point is not that we should prepare blueprints now 
for the utopia to come. Far from it. The post-war world 
will not be utopian. I do not even believe that it will be 
very secure or stable. The most we can buy with a victory 
is the right to have something to say about the kind of world 
we would like to see emerge in a period in which cne world 
is dying and another is struggling to be born. If Hitler wins, 
that question will be answered by the Axis. If we win, the 
victory will not give us our kind of world. It will merely 
give us an opportunity—which we would not have in case 
of defeat—to work out our own destiny in a frank process 
of experimentation. It may well be one of the most danger- 
ous temptations of the present to picture the future in rosy 
and optimistic terms. Such wishful thinking may simply 
promote the type of disillusioned “morning after” sentiment 
when it becomes clear that winning the war is merely the 
first—even if essential—step, and that winning the peace is 
not an easy road back to some familiar picture of the past 
but rather a challenging, difficult and morally exhausting 
process over the years that will follow the actual cessation 
of hostilities. 

The strategy for winning the peace is not unlike the 
strategy for winning the war. It would be foolish for a 
general staff to prepare plans for just one kind of war. 
Whether the staff would ever be allowed to fight the war 
in that particular way, would depend on many factors, 
including the military skill and imagination of the enemy. 
A general staff that is worth its salt will therefore make 
plans—and careful plans, painstaking in detail, anticipating 
all possible enemy reactions—for all the types of war that 
might conceivably arise. 

Peace planning should proceed in the same manner, al- 
though this is apparently very hard to swallow for some 
groups. Such groups may have their minds all set up on 
one pet idea, and they may be impatient with the idea of a 
careful study of alternative notions. The fact remains that 
the cessation of hostilities may find us with a set of facts 
that may make the originally attractive plan impossible, just 
as a war may start under circumstances that may make 
the theoretically most attractive plan for a military campaign 
obsolete. Under these circumstances—if our efforts in prep- 
aration and our public education have been devoted to a 
scheme that turned out to be impractical—we would be 
especially handicapped for a careful and thorough partici- 
pation in an alternative scheme. Even from the standpoint 
of getting the pet idea translated into action, a preparation 
that considers alternatives might be desirable, for the very 
process of considering alternatives may increase the clarity 
of conviction with which the first idea will be pursued if it 
stands up well in comparison. 

Now these are not problems for Washington, for some 
public official who is likely to be swamped with the detail 
of his own immediate job, and who, not infrequently, is 
likely to be profoundly impressed with the wisdom of “leav- 
ing well enough alone” when he is urged to get people 
interested in something that is not immediately on the 
agenda. In a dictatorship this would be a matter for the 
propaganda ministry. It would “cook up” the right idea, 


develop the radio and press “angles,” and then “enlighten” 
the people. The Nazis and the Japanese are doing this now 
in behalf of their “New Order’ and ‘“Co-Prosperity” 
sphere. In a free society this initiative and momentum 
should arise in the discussion of war objectives among the 
people themselves. The emergency conditions of recent year: 
have given us a tendency to leap too much on Washington. 
The best way to strengthen the old tradition of a spontaneous 
and self-reliant public opinion—which is, of course, the very 
core of the free and democratic society we are defending— 
is to preserve the process of free discussion in these matters. 

Democracy is not first of all a matter of laws and govern- 
mental machinery. It is rather a matter of shared purpose, 
of a belief in the same fundamental ideas about fair and un- 
fair, good and bad—in other words, it is a matter of accept- 
ance of the same values. The new responsibilities of a shrink- 
ing world—a world of radio and airplanes—impose new 
burdens on our values. Our values have to grow, so to 
speak. They must carry a heavier load. They must bridge 
a wider gap than ever before. And in a sense the trouble with 
much of our discussion and thought about the war and its 
aftermath is precisely that we ignore this moral challenge 
and place almost all our stress on the military and economic, 
and technical aspects. It should be clear to anyone that 
military and economic policies are simply methods achieving 
certain purposes—they are not ends in themselves—and that 
these purposes that are to be achieved, are really the heart of 
the matter. That is not only true at home, among ourselves. 
It is true abroad, in our relations with our allies—and in the 
effect of our policies upon our enemies. 

No one who remembers the influence of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points inside Germany, can deny that such a 
clarification of war aims can have the greatest possible mili- 
tary importance. Such an opportunity exists again this time 
—in some ways the ruthlessness of our enemies has increased 
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their vulnerability in the war of propaganda. It is also true, 
however, that our record last time—I mean the manner in 
which we refused to back up Woodrow Wilson when the 
fighting had come to an end—has created a very great psycho- 
logical handicap for our public spokesmen. People all over 
the world wonder whether we will treat Mr. Roosevelt as 
we treated Mr. Wilson—and they are inclined to accept our 
pronouncements at a heavy discount for this reason. We 
must convince the world, including our enemies, that we 
mean it this time, and that our governmental statements are 
not likely to be disavowed by an unsympathetic or unin- 
formed public opinion. In other words, even from the stand- 
point of their immediate political and military effectiveness, 
our post-war program must have behind it a convincing 
measure of public endorsement, and this can only arise in a 
campaign of public discussion. We need such participation to 
develop the national purpose, to develop the moral “growing 
points,” if you please, and to clarify all possible alternatives. 
We need it also to convince a world which remembers our 
performance last time, that there will not be another Harding 
administration. 

If and when we win the war, we'll probably win it by 
stages. ‘There may be war in the Far East long after war 
may have ceased in Europe—and we will therefore of neces- 
sity be improvising peace settlements while we are still wag- 
ing the war elsewhere. These improvisations will be the 
crucial process. They will set the pattern for the future. 
They will be based on such ideas and plans as then prevail. 
They will be based on such public agencies and policies as 
then exist. It’s up to us now to see that they are right. If 
history is a seamless web, the future will be mortgaged then 
and there. It will be mortgaged in one part of the world, 
as we continue to wage the fight in another. There won’t be 
any chance to re-weave the pattern in one place after we 
have finished the war in another. The pattern will be set in 
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these day-to-day improvisations which will have created their 
own roots, their own vested interests, their own loyalites. 
We'd better see to it that our domestic political picture 
doesn’t resemble the 1919 pattern of American politics too 
closely for the comfort of those who will have sons of draft 
age in 1960. In a democracy this is not a matter for special- 
ists. They may know about the methods of achieving a com- 
mon purpose when that common purpose clearly exists. “The 
clarification of our purpose and the growth of public support 
behind it is a matter of the widest possible participation. The 
chief role of the technician—such as the diplomat, the inter- 
national lawyer and the economist—is the elaboration of the 
purpose once it has been democratically adopted. 

In the language of one of our radio programs, truth is our 
‘secret weapon.” We refuse to believe that a free America 
has to stoop to lying propaganda as an answer and a defense 
against the lying propaganda of our enemies. We refuse to 
believe that we must work up a hatred for our enemies to 
build a world according to our ideals. We are firm in the 
belief that a war fought from deep conviction anchored in 
truth and reason, is not only mere promising introduction 
to the post-war reconstruction that will follow the war, but 
also a war that will be harder to meet with the traditional 
weapons of the Axis. Goose-stepping, regimentation, propa- 
ganda, bloodlust and racial hatred are Nazi weapons—let us 
beware of a form of defeatism that tells us that we can only 
win this war by adopting our enemy’s tactics and ideas. Let 
us beware above all of the type of surface patriot who would 
curtail all discussion of post-war plans during the war because 
it is supposed to create disunity. Such men overlook the new 
grip on a national conviction that comes with the clarification 
of our purposes. They may pose as realists but they are in 
fact advocates of war and post-war drift. This second world 
war is the bitter fruit of the activity of the immediate pre- 
decessors of these supposed realists in the days of Woodrow 
Wilson’s struggle with Senator Lodge and his so-called 
irreconcilables. 

There is no road back to isolation and “normalcy” that is 
not a road back to another world war. There is no road back 
to the pre-war status quo that is not a road back to the precise 
conditions out of which the present war grew. To go back 
to ‘where we came from,” is to go back where the war 
gradually became inevitable. If a free America is to be 
preserved in a free world, we shall therefore need a program 
that goes beyond the day-dreaming of those fellow citizens 
who are merely homesick for the past. We are not even 
interested in preserving “the American way of life” if that 
phrase means the preservation of America as it was in 1939 
—and if this is not what the slogan means, the only fruitful 
subject for discussion would be the distinction of the things 
that are worth preserving or restoring from the things that 
had better be forgotten as a part of the past that helped to 
bring on the present. 

There is a spurious patriotism that gambles on the public 
nostalgia for a past, that never was. It is similar to the 
symbolism of Hitler’s Third Reich which in its very term- 
inology calls up the memory of an idealized Teutonic history. 
Free men and women can live in the challenge of the present 
without these drugs of false history or selected facts. True 
conservatism in a time of unparalleled speed of social and 
scientific change, will stress the need for truth as the first 
weapon of freedom, and for continuous reconstruction in the 
light of emerging experience—at home as well as abroad. 

Peace is not established by winning the war. Winning the 
war merely clears the path. The construction of the new 
highway—the organization of the peace—will depend upon 
our wisdom. We shall need that wisdom when the fighting 
stops. We can only achieve it then if we clarify our pur- 
pose now. 
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